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Hotes, 
ST. SEPULCHRE. 
Mr. MacMicuake conjectures at 


10 S. ii. 192 that the “Saint” in “St. Sepul- 
chre” is redundant, and he states at the same 


time that “Sepulchre” is in reality merely a | 


contraction of ** St. Pulchre.” 

This is an ingenious etymological effort. 
It sounds at first plausible enough and allur- 
ing, but on examination it would seem to 
lead into a cul-de-sac and to a mare’s nest. 
Mr. MacMicuakt infers that the two words 
Pulcheria and Pulchre are synonymous ; but 
it would be interesting to learn on what 
authority he connects the two. 

It is necessary to query, first of all, whether 
there was ever any such a saint as “St. Pal- 
chre.” Personally, till now, I have never 
come across such a one, either “‘at prayer” 
or elsewhere, and indeed it is a question 
whether ‘**Pulchre” is really the French 
equivalent for the Latin “ Pulcheria.” De 
Mas Latrie in his ‘Trésor de Chronologie, 
d'Histoire et de Géographie,’ and the writer 
in Migne’s ‘ Dictionnaire Hagiographique,’ 
both give the word “ Pulchérie,” and make 
no reference at all to any saint “ Pulchre.” 
Other authorities are equally reticent. 

However, the point at issue really resolves 
itself into this, viz., To whom were the “Sepul- 


chre” or “St. Sepulchre” churches dedicated ? 
This conundrum once settled, we shall either 
have dissolved the new theory or given it a 
fresh lease of life. 

From the Bollandists (‘Acta Sanctorum,’ 
10 September) and from other sources we 
learn that many were the churches founded 
by St. Pulcheria ; but it would be interesting 
to discover even one church that was dedi- 
cated to the holy empress herself. On the 
other hand, it is well known that there have 
been, and are still, a number of churches in 
different lands that have borne the title of 
“ Sancti Sepulchri” (we may note the gender 
of “Sepulchri,” which is not masculine). In 
England we have many such, and amongst 
them several of great architectural interest, 
each of which is in its way all but unique. 
We may instance, for example, the so-called 
‘round churches” of Cambridge, of North- 
ampton, of Little Maplestead in Essex, and 
the Temple Church in London. Moreover, it 
has been pretty well proved that the afore- 
said circular churches (though sometimes 
erroneously thought to have been Jewish 
synagogues) were originally the property of 
the Military Order of the Knights Templars, 
with whom it was acommon practice to build 
round churches at the commanderies and 


| priories of the Order in imitation and com- 
/memoration of the great basilica of the Holy 
| Sepulchre at Jerusalem—a church that it was 
\the end and object of the Order to defend. 
| In this connexion it may be well to quote the 
opinion of the great architectural authority 
Viollet-le-Duc, who—in his ‘ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné de Architecture Francaise,’ under 
‘Scépulchre ’"—writes as follows: “ LOrdre 
des Templiers ¢levait in chaque commanderie 
une chapelle qui devait ¢tre la representation 
de la rotonde de Jérusalem.” Nor was it 
unnatural that the knights, many of whom 
had, no doubt, been to Jerusalem, should 
endeavour to produce at home a replica of 
that far-off Sepulchre for which they were 
ledged to live and to die, and in which their 
iearts were already metaphorically buried. 

These circular churches were often known 
either as Temple or Sepulchre churches, and 
there can be no doubt that they were replicas 
(more or less) of the prototype at Jerusalem. 
The knights built their first Londen (circular) 
church at Holborn ; but later they removed 
to the Temple. The site of the Holborn 
Templar church is now occupied by South- 
ampton Buildings. 

In France there are the circular church 
famous in the annals of the Templars at Paris, 
which formed part of the most important 


commandery of the knights in Europe: the 
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round church of St. Benignus of Dijon, which 
was unquestionably an imitation of the 
Jerusalem St. Sepulchre, as were, likewise, 
the cireular churches of Metz, in Lorraine, 
and of Laon ; the rotunda of Lanleff, in the 
department of Cétes-du-Nord, and the cir- 
cular monument (evidently having the same 
origin) at Rieux-Minervois, near Carcassonne. 
In Italy we may note the round church of 
St. Sepulchre at Brindisi, the ancient Brundu- 
sium: in Spain the exact replica of the 
Holy Sepulchre to be found in the Templar 
church of La Vera Cruz at Segovia, in which 
there is a small chapel which is an exact 
model of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
(‘Impressions of Spain,’ by Lady Herbert, 
p. 621). All these, then, are imitations, in a 
greater or less degree, of the Jerusalem 
prototype, and, needless to say. they have 
no connexion whatever with St. Palcheria, or 
with any “St. Pulchre.” 

But this is not all. We may cite as further 
proof the testimony of the chroniclers who 
mention the foundation of the little circular 
church of Neuvy-Saint-Sépulchre, the 
department of Indre, in France. They state 
clearly that the church was constructed in 
imitation of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and henee the name: “Fundata est ad 
formam Sancti Sepulchri lerosolimitani” 
(Viollet-le-Due, ‘Dict. d’Architecture’). The 
resemblance to the prototype became in this 


Sepulchre de Sambleriis, in the diocese of 
Troyes, in France. Under the same dedication 
were the bishopric of Borgo San Sepolcro, 
suffragan to the metropolitan see of Florence ; 
the ruined Benedictine Priory at Canterbury ; 
the hospital of St. Sepulchre at Hedon, or 
Newton-St.-Sepulchre, in Yorkshire ; and the 
hospital of St. Sepulchre belonging to the 
Canons Regular of St. Sepulchre, which 
used to exist at Warwick. 

In medieval times there existed the Sacred 
Military Order of the Knights of the Holy 
Sepulchre. This Order was afterwards amal- 
gamated by Pope Innocent VIIL, in the year 
1484, with the better-known Military Order 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem— 
otherwise known as Knights Hospitalers, 
Knights of Rhodes, or Knights of Malta ; 
and consequent upon this union, the Grand 
Master of the Knights of St. John incor 
porated amongst his othertitles the additional 
one of “Sancti Sepulchri Dominici humilis 
Magister "—a title held with distinction by 
Prince Ceschi di Santa Croce, the Grand 
Master lately deceased. This Military Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre, properly so called, 
is to be distinguished from the knighthood 
of the same which is still conferred at the 
Holy Sepulchre—formerly by the Franciscan 
Custos of the Holy Land, and since 1861 
by the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, to 
whom the right of nomination to the knight- 


case still more complete when, in 1257, a| hood was at that date transferred. In the 
fragment of the tomb of our Saviour was | sacristy attached to the Latin Chapel in the 


presented to the Chapter of Neuvy ; 
relic was placed in a sort of grotto, erected in 
the centre of the rotunda,in imitation of the 
tomb of our Lord in the basilica at Jerusalem. 
This grotto existed till 1896, when it was 
destroyed by a curé of Neuvy, as it hid the 
altar at the end of the nave (¢/ic/.). 

There is a similar instance in the case of 
the Chapter House (Salle du Chapitre) of the 
Cathedral of Constance, where there is a 
monument which at one time was placed in 
the cathedral itself, and which was intended 
to serve the same purpose as that at Neuvy, 
namely, to recall to mind the real tomb in 
the centre of the rotunda of the Jerusalem 
basilica. 

But besides these circular churches, or 
replicas, there are numerous non-circular 
churches, up and down the land, which were 
merely dedicated under the title of St. 
Sepulchre. The church of St. Sepulchre at 
Newgate, London, is one of these ; as are also 
the St. Sepulchre church at Cambray, that 
at St. Omer, and that in the diocese of 
Angers ; the Augustinian church at Piacenza 
in Italy, and the priory church of St. 


for the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 


is preserved the straight double-edged sword, 
with cross-guard, of the renowned Godfrey 
de Bouillon, which is still used by the 
Patriarch in giving the accolade to the 
knight-elect. Godfrey de Bouillon, the first 
Latin King of Jerusalem, was also the first 
Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. The badge of 
the Military Order aforesaid is the red 
patriarchal double-armed cross, and that of 
the knighthood—at least in more modern 
times — the fivefold cross of Jerusalem in 
red. In ‘The Book of the Wanderings of 
Brother Felix Fabri’ (1484, Palestine Pilgrim 
Text Society) a most interesting account of 
the dubbing of the Knights of the Holy 
Sepulchre is given, as well as a sketch 
indicating what would be expected of 
them. ‘This prolific writer also supplies no 
fewer than forty arguments by which to 
manifest how this of all knighthoods is quite 
the best. 

And last, but not least, there is the 
ecclesiastical feast and Ofticium Divinum 
of the Holy Sepulchre, observed, in some 
places at least, on the Second Sunday after 
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Easter. The Collect of this feast runs as 
follows :— 

**Domine Jesu Christe, qui pro nobis mortem 
subire, et Sepulchro depositus tertia die resurgere 
voluisti: concede nobis famulis tuis ut qui Sepulchri 
tui memoriam recolimus, resurrectionis quoque 
glorixe participes esse mereamur. vivis et 
regnas,” &c.— Breviarium Monasticum; Supple- 
mentum pro diversitate Locorum, &c. 

It may be of interest to those outside 
Catholic circles to know that, even in this 
twentieth century, canonesses of the Holy 
Sepulchre still exist in England, at New 
Hall, Chelmsford. New Hall itself is not 
without interesting historical associations. 


In 1517 it came into the possession of 
Henry VIII, who purchased it either from | 
the then Bishop of London, or, according to | 
Camden, from Anne Boleyn’s father. Henry | 
gave it the name of Beaulieu, and not a few} 
of his State Papers were “‘ given from our 
Palace of Beaulieu.” The name Beaulieu | 
leads up to a curious coincidence, for Fulk 
of Nerra, Count of Anjou, founded a Bene- | 
dictine monastery ‘in honore Sancti Sepul- | 
chri” near Loches in Touraine, to which the 
name of Bellus Locus was given, which in| 
the French is Beaulieu (9 8. viii. 397). 

Finally, we have a _ corruption of St. 
Sepulchre in “Selskar” Abbey, Wexford. | 
The church attached to this ancient Danish | 
abbey was dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, | 
but in the time of the Crusades a chapel was 
added to it, in which were deposited some 
relics of the Holy Sepulchre, and the devotion 
thus stirred up caused the original dedication | 
to be almost forgotten, and the place came to 
be known as “St. Sepulchre” Abbey, which | 
was later on corrupted into “Selskar.” 
Vide* Danish Wexford,’ by John Cullen, Zirish 
Ecclesiastical Record, 1882. 

All this seems to show clearly that the 
“saint” in St. Sepulchre is by no means a! 
mere redundancy, and that, on the other | 
hand, it is simply the equivalent to “ holy,” | 
which in its turn is the natural term applied | 
to the tomb of our Lord—the Sanctum 
Sepulchrum par ercellence. Possibly this 
may suggest a truer piece of etymology. 

Mr. MacMicuaet may not be aware that 
the vulgar pronunciation of St. Sepulchre 
at Northampton is “St. Pulker’s,” and that 
the church of the name is known indifferently 
either as “St. Pulker’s” or as “ Pulker’s 
Church ”"—the latter for preference. Does 
this throw light upon the mysterious ‘St. 
Pulchre”? 

To conclude, may I ask whether any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ has ever come across a 
church in any part of Western Christendom 
dedicated to a Pulcheria, or any church, in 


any part of the world, named after “St. 
Pulchre”? Or does any one know of an actual 
instance of the “Saint-Pulchre” being con- 
verted into “Sépulchre” or ‘* Sepulchre”? 
Should this information not be forthcoming, 
I fear that in all probability “St. Pulchre” 
will transmigrate into her own sepulchre ;. 
and, if so, may she rest there—7n pace. 
B. W. 
Fort Augustus, 
[See also 0" S, x. 445.) 


WILLIAM AND JOHN TALMAN, 

To the interesting article on the Talmans, 
father and son, in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ [ 
can add a few particulars from Clutterbuck’s 
and Cussans’s Eietesios of Hertfordshire and 
other sources. 

William Talman, architect and Comptroller 
of the Works to William IIT., was the second 
son of William Talman, of Westminster, gent., 
by his wife Sibilla, daughter of James 
Morgan, of Westminster, “cordwinder.” By 
will dated 5 January, 1662/3, and proved 
26 February following (P.C.C. 25, Juxon), 
William Talman, senior, left his freehold 
estate ‘fin East Coate, Wilts, which I lately 
purchased of Wm. Shergall,” to his elder son 
Christopher ; while his son William was to 
inherit “all my Collidge Lease and the three 
tenements thereby demised being in King 
streete, Westminster.” The Eastcott pro- 
perty is now in Easterton, which was formed 
in 1875 from the parish of Market Lavington, 
and the name Shergall still survives (as 
** Shergold ”) in the village. 

William Talman, the son, purchased the 
manor of Felmingham, in Norfolk, where he 


| died. His will, dated 18 October, 1719, with 
| a codicil dated 22 November following, was 


proved by his widow Hannah on 10 February, 
171920 (P.C.C. 44, Shaller). Therein he 
bequeathed to his eldest son John his estate 
in the New River, his chambers in Gray’s 
Inn (for life), and all his collections of draw- 
ings, prints, and books. He had also paid off 
the mortgage on the Hinxworth estate upon 
his son’s marriage (between 3 July, 1716, 
and 18 October, 1719) with Frances, second 
daughter of John Cockayne, of that place. 
He directed “all and every my Potts and 
Statues” to be sold towards the payment of 
debts and legacies. 

His eldest son, John Talman, F.S.A., made 
his will on 7 March, 1719/20, as of Hinxworth, 
Herts, and he desired to be buried in the 
chancel of the church, on the south side of 
the altar. His collections of ‘drawings, 
bookes, and prints bound or in portefoglio’s 
relateing to Ecclesiasticall buildings and 
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Ornaments,” were originally bequeathed by 
him to Trinity College, Cambridge ; but, 
shortly before his death, increases in his 
family obliged him to revoke this bequest 
(by codicil, signed 4 August, 1726), and order 
the collections to be ‘sold. His will was 
woved on & February, 1726 7, by his widow 
(P.C.C. 53, Farrant). 

Clutterbuck (iii. 529-30) and Cussans 


(‘Odsey Hundred,’ p. 12) give the inscrip- | 


tions to John and Frances Talman, on slabs 
on the floor of the chancel of Hinxworth 
Chureh, as follows :— 

**Here lyes the Body of John Talman, a person 
of excellent learning and strict religion and 
honesty, who spent near twenty years in Travels 
through France, Germany, and Italy, in which 
time he made a fine collection of the most curious 
paintings and drawings of the noblest buildings 
and curiosities in those Countrys: upon his return 
into England he married Frances, the daughter of 
John Cockayn, of this parish, Gent. and had by 
her six children, four [sir] of which survived him, 
viz., Frances, Anne, Mary, —, and Elizabeth. 
He departed this life the 3rd of November, 1726, 
much lamented by all gentlemen ‘of his acquaint- 
ance, & ged 40 years. 


* Frances, relict of John Talman, Esy", died 


| it is said, are to move out on Wednesday. 


We shall be well found in everything, which will 
make it more bearable than last winter; but those 
trenches in winter nothing can make bearable. 
Something favourable may turn up for us in the 
meantime. We are all heartily tired of the siege, 
as you may well fancy. The Russians must be more 
tired of it than we are, that’s one comfort. The 
Mail arrived to-day; no letter from home. No 
news is good news. Poor old Lord Raglan’s body 
is to be put on board ship to-morrow. A funeral 
procession of French — English is to do the 
honours to the poor old man. Report says that we 
may expect a tig at soon in thec cmon, Our cav alry, 
This is 
Monday, high time for the plungers to do some- 


| thing, for the working parts of the army hold them 


March 22nd, 1732, aged 46 years. Her body lyeth | 


uried by her said husband.” 
GORDON GoopwIy, 


OF TROOPS IN WINTER. 
(See aute, p. 21.) 


Tue following are some further extracts 


SUFFERINGS 


‘from General Maxwell's letters from the 
They give interesting particulars |; 


Crimea. 
as to the much improved conditions under 
which the army had to face the second 
winter of the siege :— 
Camp [before 
1 July, 

Long before this you will have heard of our loss 
in poor old Raglan’s death. A better loved man 
never was—whether or not he was a great (:eneral 
I know not ; but his death is a most undoubted loss 
to thisarmy. 1 have no doubt that our failure of 
the ISth June* had a good deal to say to his death, 
is any depression of spirits is much against a man 
attacked with the prevailing complaint here. Who 
svill succeed him no one can tell. In the meantime 
Simpson commands. We are working away, both 
the French and ourselves, making fresh batteries to 
try and catch the ships in the harbour. It is not a 
harbour, but more hke our Scotch lochs, about a 
mile wide, If we could de stroy the shipping it 
would be a great point gained. What our future 
Jans are to be I cannot tell—I ae pose another 
Conbasdeant and then an assault. Our Brigade 
will haveits turn next time: we were s most fortunate 
last time in having had splendid cover, and not a 
man hit. I begin to look aeeers to another winter 
here with dread: i is indeed a dismal look out. 


* The assault on the Redan, 1S June, 1595, 


very “cheap indeed, although I suppose they will do 
their work w hen called on, and the sooner that is 
better. 

Coddrington* will do. I think. I would rather 
have had Sir Colin} if the war goes on. Next spring 
will see some work done. Don’t believe the news- 

vaper accounts of drunkenness. There is too much, 
bue it is not nearly so bad as they make out. | 
have had for the last three months on an average 
450 men in camp. In that time 115 cases of « irunken- 
ness have been brought before me—rather more 
than / a day ont of jo4 mea. There is no passing 
cases over: every man who comes home drunk is 
punished. 

Camp, 24 December, 18. 

I suppose you see by my Biome that we are all 
getting on famously now, the men well fed, clothed, 
easily worked, and very well. Long may it last! 
\bout a third of the army is still under canvas, and 
must remain so for the rest of the winter: but the 


; men in tents have double tents and wooden floors 


to keep them off the damp ground, so they are not 
to be pitied. Most of the oflicers have built 


, tolerably comfortable huts for themselves. Govern- 


ment have given us none, as we were led to expect. 
(juessing as much, I encouraged the otlicers to 
build for themselves, giving them ev ery assistance. 
The consequence is that they are mostly housed, 


;and very comfortable the houses are. We get 


supplies enough now, paying enormous prices tor 
everything, especially at this time; but they must 
be had. Our weather hitherto—on the state of 
which so much of our comfort depends—has been 
very fine. Of late we have had the thermometer as 
low as 6 below zero, but it is healthy weather ; 
although too cold for pleasure, it is better than wet. 
We are looking out for some more promotions 
coming out. The last Brevet did nothing for not 
the least deserving men in the army—the command- 
ing ofticers of regiments—and we all contidently 
expect something to be done for us. 


Camp, 4 February. 1856. 
What do you all think about this peace’ The tirst 


| accounts we received took usall by ry - ise,and gave 
| universal satisfaction here—with a 


ew exceptions 
every one was pleased, all being tired of the war. 
I must confess that my first feeling w was of sorrow 
when I heard that peace was to be. ‘Our occu- 
pation’s gone,’ was my thought. I thought of self 
tirst, but I soon changed my “mind, and if peace is 


* Sir Wm. Codrington, K.C.B., who succeeded 
James Simpson as Commander-in-Chief. 
t Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde. 
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established. I shall be as glad as my neighbours. 
We should have had a splendid army—about 
70,000 English—in tip-top order, besides Turkish 
contingent and Germans. We were busy looking 
to our men’s appeesnentn, &c., to be ready for the 
tield, and are so still ; but can’t enter into the spirit 
of the thing, knowing that it will . of nouse. We 
may have one more campaign, and, if so, you will 
see what our arms can do. If one only reflects on 
the dreadful waste of life caused by war, he never 
would wish for its prolongation. For instance, 
take the case of the 46th Regiment :— 


Men 
Left England from first to last hee ‘lusive of 
otlicers) ... 1,287 
Died in camp 
In hospital at Sc utari 28s 
Invalided to England (many of 
joe 


Qur present strength 535 
And there are many regiments have been as much 
cut up—a sad waste of life, so the sooner it is over 
the better. 


Tue Prorosep Temrce Bripce anp County 
Hati.—The much proposal of Mr. 
Bennett to build a new bridge across the | 
Thames east of Somerset House, and erect 
thereon an arcaded building to accommodate | 
the London County Council and its staff, has 
not as yet been recorded in these pages. The 
principal features of the structure are to be | 
its fine hal], a tower rising 445 ft. from the 
bridge, and the entire use of its roadway for 
electric trams, &ec., with footpaths on either 
side. 

The whole suggestion has been described 
in some detail and illustrated in Zhe Daily 
Graphic, 7 January, Daily Chronicle and 
Morning Leader, 9 January. 

Mr. Bennett refers to old London Bridge 
and the existing Ponte Vecchio at Florence 
as suggestions of this ambitious scheme, but 
he apparently quite overlooked the proposal 
brought forward by Mr. Thomas Mosley, 
civil engineer, of Bristol, who in 1843 
suggested improving Waterloo Bridge in 
almost an manner. Pictorial 
Times for 5 August, 1843, contains three 
excellent Mesteations anda ‘long explanatory 
note of the idea :— 

“The tirst sketch represents the elevation of a 
structure yroperes and designed by Mr. Thomas 


Mosley......to be erected ovel the whole length and 
breadth of Waterloo Bridge, constituting a room or 
gallery......with an uninterrupted promenade in the 


middle of the room the whole length of the building. 
It is also proposed to construct a conservatory over 
the room extending the length of the three centre 
arches...... The fabric will be supported either 
entirely by cast-iron pillars and arches or by a 


combination of stone and iron......The room or 
gallery is proposed to be appropriated to the 
exhibition and sale of works of art, science, and 
literature. from al! parts of the world, and to be 
denominated the uropean ‘Universal Gallery 
saves The undertaking is an extensive one; but as 
the bridge has hitherto, in a monetary point of 
view, been a failure, it is more than probable that 
the projected change will be made, since the rent 
of the proposed arcade would be a source ct 
permanent revenue.” 

The design was submitted to Prince Albert, 
but it did not advance beyond the discussion 
stage. Probably it was too bold an undet 
taking for the times. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Recent Fixps ix Westminster. — The 
whole of the district in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Abbey is of much 
interest, but perhaps Great College Street 
and some of the adjacent streets have the 
greatest claim upon our attention, for there- 
abouts have been found, at different times, 
many evidences clearly ers out the 
antiquity of this spot. The hand of the 
spoiler has been sadly felt here, and to all 
appearance will, in the near future, be laid 
heavily upon it again. In my various notes 
on ‘Westminster Changes’ I have alluded 
tomuch that has been begun, and the shoring- 
up of other houses indicates that much more 
lis intended. I now wish merely to call 
|attention to some of the relics of the past 
| found in the small area bounded by Tufton 
Street (a portion of which was long known 
Bowling Street, and yet earlier as Bowling 
Alley) on the west, the mill-stream or Great 
| College Street (which figures on so many 
old maps as the “ Dead Wall”) on the north, 
}and Barton Street on the east. This plot of 
ground had upon it many houses, in two 
blocks, divided by a little court or alley, now 
done away with and built over, known as 
Black Dog Alley (see 10 §. ii. 5, 118, 174). 
Most of the houses were of reputed eighteenth- 
century work, although expertshaveexpressed 
an opinion that there were traces in some of 
them pointing to a seventeenth - century 
origin. This space of ground has been 
cleared, and upon it have been erected ¢ 
house for the Cow ley Fathers, and a building 
'to be utilized by Westminster School. The 

old mill-stream formerly meandered along 
the line of Great College Street, and during 
recent excavations traces were noticed of a 
brick culvert or bridge; and in what was 
| formerly the course of the stream were dis- 
‘covered a variety of small articles, while 
others were found within a score of feet 
thereof. ‘These were shown at a recent 
meeting of the Architectural Association by 
‘Mr. E. Prioleaun Warren, who had prepared 
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a paper on them, but on account of his illness 
it had to be read for him. There were several 
pieces of pottery, some spoons, knives, and 
a few glass bottles. Some of the spoons were 
of pewter, others of brass. Upon a few 
were initials, one being marked with “S. G.,” 
and another with *H.” To these the date of 
the middle of the seventeenth century has 
been assigned. One is marked with * T. 8.,” 
and is thought to belong to the period 
1680-90. The knives were considered to 
belong mostly to the seventeenth century, 
but one is, not improbably, of an earlier 
date. The author of the paper bought a 
“greybeard” jug, which when purchased 
was corked down, and when opened was 
found to contain a variety of small articles ; 
and he says that he has little doubt “as to 
the nature of this deposit inside a corked 
jug, found in the clay of the mill-stream 
bank.” The articles were ‘‘a small piece of 
cloth or serge—formerly red—of the shape 
of a heart, and stuck full of round-headed 
brass pins, a small quantity of supposed 
human hair, and some clippings of finger- 
nails.” Mr. Warren thinks that they con- 
stituted a *‘ malevolent charm,” the intended 
victim of which was most likely a woman. 
These old-world relics are of vast interest, 
but probably the most interesting was a 
portion of the shrine of St. Edward, which 
ibis supposed was carried away at the time 
of the Keformation. It is pleasing to be 
able to record, upon the authority of the 
Dean of Westminster, that this fragment 
has been restored to the Abbey authorities. 
For the particulars here given I am 
indebted to Mr. Reuben Ulrich, who was 
present at the meeting, and I thought the 
matter of sutticient interest for preservation 
in‘N.& W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 
Westminster. 


Siar, WestMortanp.—I beg to point out 
to Mr. RK. D. Trimmer and Mr. C. G. Crump 


(see ‘ Calendar of Charter Rolls,’ 1903, i. 594), | 


to Father Gasquet (see 7'ransactions Royal 
Historical Society, xvii. 3, and ‘ Collectanea 
Anglo-Premonstratensia,’ i. viii.), and to all 
others whom it may concern, that the village 
and abbey of Shap are in the county of 
Westmorland. As a matter of fact they are 
at least six miles from the nearest point in 


Cumberland, to which county they are! 


ascribed by the gentlemen in question. 
There seems no adequate reason for depriv- 
ing Westmorland of the only monastery it 
possesses, Q. V. 


Francis Bacon : Appress.—My 


attention has been drawn to the following 


,communication. Pidgin Eng 


singular address to Bacon, which appears on 


the third leaf of ‘The Attourney’s Academy,’ 
by Thomas Powell, third edition, 4to, 1630 :— 

“To true Nobility and Tryde Learning, beholden 
to no Mountaine for Eminence, nor supportment 
for his Height, Francis, Lord Verulam, and 
Viscount St. Albanes, 

0 give me leave to pull the Curtaine by, 

That clouds thy worth in such obscurity, 

(;ood Seneca, stay but a while thy bleeding 

T’ accept what I received at thy Reading: 

Here I present it in a solemne straine, 

And thus I pluckt the Curtayne back againe. 

The same 
Thomas Powell.” 

I do not think that this passage has yet been 
used by any of the Bacon-Shakespeare advo- 
cates, though it is pretty sure to be now 
seized upon by them. I do not myself think 
that it lends any fresh support to their cause, 
though it may, no doubt, be so handled as to 
seem to do so. Powell has other dedications 
or addresses couched in somewhat similarly 
mysterious terms, so that we need not lay too 
much stress upon this one. As I conceive, 
the lines mean no more than that Powell, 
considering that Bacon, like Seneca, was 
unjustly degraded and punished, offers him 


' the assurance of his gratitude for the instruc- 


tion which he had received from him, either 
orally or from his writings ; and also expresses 
his unabated faith in the worth and integrity 
of his preceptor. But I am_ not sanguine 
enough to hope that so simple an explana- 


‘ tion as this will be accepted by the Baconians. 


Dope. 
Tue Curxook Jarcox.—In most parts of 


_the world, where Englishmen come into 


regular contact with native races, some form 
of mixed language springs up as a means of 

fish is the best 
known, and has been exhaustively illustrated 
by Leland in his ‘ Pidgin English Sing-Song.’ 


‘Even more curious is the Chinook Jargon, 


which has been an object of interest to 
philologists for a century ; but itis only since 
the discovery of gold in the Yukon territory 
that it has penetrated to any extent into our 
literature. Our dictionaries have not as yet 


‘included much Chinook—only a few botanical 


terms, names of roots and fruits, such as 
canvas, powitch, wappatoo. The general reader, 
however, now finds Chinook words, not only 
in works of travel, but especially in the con- 
stantly swelling volume of fiction written 


‘around the There is one novel 


with a Chinook title, ‘The Chicamon Stone,’ 
by C. Phillipps-Wolley, chiicamon being the 
jargon word for “gold.” And I cherish the 
memories of at least two heroines with 
Chinook names, viz., Jack London’s Tenas 
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Hee-hee (“Little Laughter”) and Elizabeth 
Robins’s Princess Muckluck. One need only 
turn over the fine stories of these two authors 
to become quite learned in the jargon. One 
favourite expression is che-cha-guo, as London 
writes it, although it is really two words, 
and not three (che, new, and ch«tquo, come). 
Elizabeth Robins spells it chechalho, where 
the / is intended to be silent, and she often 
uses it attributively, e.g., “‘chechalko boots” 
(*‘ Magnetic North,’ p. 31), “ chechalko persons,” 
&e. It means a greenhorn, new-comer, tender- 
foot, the “griffin” of Anglo-Indians. /’otlach 
is a gift, the **cumshaw” of Pidgin English. 
Puck-a-puck is a fight, and muck-a-inuck means 
food generally, corresponding to Pidgin Eng- 
lish chow-chow. Tumn-tum is the heart, and, 
according to Mr. Hale, is intended to repre- 
sent its beating, but we have a shrewd sus- 
picion that it is just our own “tummy.” 
Néwash, aterm applied to Indians of different 
tribes, is said to be from the French sauvage. 
There are several Russian and Siberian words 
still current in Alaska, relics of the Russian 
occupation. Our novelists use Jidaria (canoe), 
parka (fur coat), and funda (moorlands), 
which are Russian, while shaman (sorcerer) 
and nerk« (a kind of salmon) are Tunguse. 
JAMEs Pratt, Jun. 


Qucrics, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


“MAskYLL.”—In a petition of the Commons 
dated 1432 (‘Rolls of Parliament,’ iv. 405), 
which complains of deterioration in the 
quality of the wines of Saxony and 
Guienne, it is stated that these wines 
had formerly not more than four or five 
inches of lees in the “tonne maskyll,” and 
three or four inches in the pipe. What 
was the “tonne maskyll”? and what is the 
etymology of the distinguishing epithet? 
Are there any other instances in which this 
term is used, either in English or in any 
other language ? Henry 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


QurEN or Duncan II.— Who was the 
Queen of King Duncan II. of Scotland, d. 
1094? It has n very generally assumed 
that King Duncan married Ethelreda of 
Dunbar, daughter of Earl Gospatric and 
sister of Waldef I. of Allerdale. The autho- 
rity for this marriage appears to be a docu- 
ment known as the ‘ Cronicon Cumbriz,’ of 


which there seem to be three versions. The 
copy in Dugdale has the following paragraph 
relating to the marriage and connexion with 
Waldef and his son Alan :— 

*“*Cui Alano successit Willelmus filius Doncani, 

comes de Murreyse, nepos ipsius Alani et hwres, 
procreatus ex Ethreda sorore Waldevi patris sui.” 
—* Monasticon,’ iii. p. 585. 
The copy in Canon Prescott’s ‘Register of 
Wetherat Priory’ has not got the final words 
‘*natris sui,” but the deed by Bain from 
the Tower Records has, and it may be given 
here as it is practically a translation :— 

“And William FitzDuncan, formerly Earl of 
Murreve [Moray], nephew of said Alan, begotten 
of Ethelreda, sister of his father Waldeve, suc- 
ceeded to Alan.” — Calendar of Documents, ii. p. 16. 
The extraordinary thing is that Mr. Bain 
overlooked the absurdity of the document or 
translation, for how could William Fitz- 
Duncan—the alleged son of Alan’s aunt—be 
Alan’s nephew? A short tabular pedigree 
makes the point more clear:— 

| | 
Waldef Ethelreda 
Alan William FitzDuncan. 


But there is another confusing point: in 
the Dugdale and Prescott copies of the docu- 
ment it is stated that Octreda, 7.¢. Ethelreda, 
married Waldeve, son of Gilmin. It there- 
fore seems clear that the ‘Cronicon Cumbrie’ 
must not be trusted where it is not corrobo- 
rated by other deeds. A further instance 
of its untrustworthy character may be given. 
William FitzDuncan is said to have married 
Alice, daughter of Robert de Rumely, and 
the editors of ‘Scottish Kings’ and the‘ Scots 
Peerage’ have been misled into adopting that 
view. But Alice de Rumeli in her charter to 
St. Bees gives her father’s name as William 
Meschin. 

It appears to me extremely doubtful that 
King stall married Ethelreda, sister of 
Waldef, and it would be interesting to dis- 
cover the name of his queen. The fact that 
Duncan was Earl of Moray before he suc- 
ceeded to the throne suggests an alliance 
between him and the daughter of Lulach of 
Moray. This point is of the utmost import- 
ance, and curiously enough it has been totally 
overlooked by Scots genealogists. The mere 
fact that Duncan was Earl of Moray settles 
the real origin of the Morays, for the identity 
of Alexander de Moravia (1089-1150), the 
ancestor of the Morays of Skelbo and Culbin, 
can no longer remain uncertain. He was be- 
yond doubt son of Duncan, and identical with 
Alexander, the nephew of King Alexander, 
who attested the foundation charter of Scone 
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in 1114. Alexander de Moravia evidently 
held out against King Alexander in Suther- 
land, the country of his grandmother Ingi- 
biorg. Sir Robert Gordon, in his original 
Ms. of the ‘Earldom of Sutherland,” makes 
an Alexander first of the family, and there 
can be little doubt that Alexander de Moravia 
was lord of Sutherland, because about 1200 
Hugh Freskin conveyed half of Sutherland 
to St. Gilbert, who gave the lands to his 
brother Sir Richard de Moravia, of Skelbo | 
and Culbin. As “y Gilbert and Sir Richard | 
were crandsons of Alexander, the princely | 
gift can only be explaine l on the ‘oma 


that th ‘y had some here: litary right to the | i 
distri As most of the great houses of | 


Murra uys descend from Skelbo and Culbin it 
woul be well to ascertain further proof of 
the latter's descent from Duncan, as well as 
the real name of Duncan’s queen. 


D. M. R. 
pe Pratea.-- There is an 
edition of the * Explanatio in Psalterium’ by 


Turrecremata, of which Zapf has given an 
account. It is also noticed by “Genera! 
Hawkins in his work on early printing. [t 


bears tly imprint Craca. The British 
Museum has recently a quired another book 
—viz., Franciscus de Platea, Restitutiones,’ 
ke.—printed in the same types as the 
* Explan ~ » It bears the date 1475, but 
no place of printing, and it has a watermark, 
the cross-keys looped, found in books printed 
in Pole . At tl ie end of the work are two 


shields exactly similar in pod to those used 
by Peter Schoeffer. The dexter shield bears 
the letters I HC, the sinister the single initial 
M. Can any reader inform me what these 

lfor? I am much in 


letters st tnd for: 
finding out. ALDRICH, 


Mr. Fraser Rae anxp Junxtcs.—The late 
Mr. Viaser Rae was, as is well known, 
& persistent investigator of the mystery 
surrounding the authorship of the Junius 
letters. Though he succeeded in putting 
some of the suspects out of court, he added 
others, and so left the question in the same 
perplexing obscurity. Lately in conversation 
he hinted that he knew who the writer of the 
letters w as, but when asked why he did not 
disclose the fact he re piied, “That ’s a card I 
mean to kee ‘pup my sleeve.” Among the} 
papers Mr. Rae left behind him, can any 
confirmation be found for the above state- 
ment ! 

Bath. 


Witrrep Parkrxs.—Can any of | 
your readers tell me when this gentleman | 
died, and where he was buried! In his day 


Joseph Parkins was a notorious character. 
He was eleeted Sheriff of London in 
1819, and at the end of his term of office 
was censured by the Court of Common 
Council. Henceforth he was always known 
as “the Ex,” or the “XXX Sheriff.” For 
some time he was the champion of Olive, 
* Princess of Cumberland,” and he was also 
on the side of Queen C aroline. During the 
Fauntleroy sensation he was very prominent. 
| In 1825 he came forward as a candidate for 
Carlisle. For many years the London papers 
were full of his letters. Once he thrashed 
the editor of The Morning Herald ; he engaged 
in fisticuffs frequently with those who 
differed from him ; he often appeared in the 
law courts. When did this remarkable man 
die? 


Locan ‘Notes Qvertes.’ — Your 
American readers would often be assisted 
in making researches upon English topics if 
there was available a fairly complete list of 
| English local Votes and Queries, including 

j not only separate periodicals, properly 8) 
| design: ated, but the names of newspapers 
jconducting ‘Notes and Queries’ columns 
The list should give the usual bibliographical 
| information as to style and place of publica- 
| tion, date commenced, and date discontinued, 
if no longer current. I should like to see 
| some attempts made, with the Editor's per- 
mission, to compile such a list. 
Evcesxe F. McPiKe. 
| Chicago, 


Lists appeared 8S’ 8. ii, 423, 5U9, and a correction 
at ili. a ‘The de manne on our space prevent us 
| from reprinting those lists, but room may be found 


for supp en mentary contributions, such as )* 
, noticed 10S, i. 320. 


Toles a dw 


“CARENTINILLA.”—This word, correctly 
rendered “canvas ” by Trice-Martin’s ‘Record 
Interpreter’ (it is not in Du Cange), occurs 
not infrequently in English documents, as 
| the material for “ wool-sheets.” Was it an 
English fabric! The distinctive part of the 
is clearly derived from quadragints 
but does it mean that there were forty thre: ads 
| to the inch, or forty to the nail ? Q. V. 


». Sirver.—Do the relative quantities 
of gold and silver known to exist correspond 
approximately to the relative conventional 
values of those metals ? A. 8. 


‘Gop save THE Krx«.’—I desire a reference 
to what appeared to be an authoritative pro- 
nouncement, in the form of an ofticial letter, 
jn the public prints of 1901 or 1902, as to the 

roper rendering of the opening lines of 
God save the King.’ Is the right version 
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that with “noble” in the first two lines, as 
superseding the ‘ gracious” which was 
adopted through the reign of Queen Victoria ? 
I think so, but have not found the published 
letter above named. W. B. 


Grornce DcuKe or Beckrncnam, 
was assassinated at Portsmouth by John 
Felton on 23 August, 1628. Charles L., being 
then at Southwick (about six miles from 
Portsmouth), the seat of Sir Daniel Norton, 
had notice of the event sent to him. 

Is it known who took that notice to the 
king ? and if so, who was he?) C. Mason. 

20, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 

Witttam Symson. —I possess a copy of 
* The Christian Synagogue,’ by John Weemse, 
of Lathoquar, 1623. In this volume an intro- 
ductory letter is signed William Symson. 
Will any one kindly tell me who he was and 
where an account of him may be found ? 

We 

Avutuor or Quotation WaNnTED.— 

“There never was anything by the wit of man 
so well devised or so sure established which in con- 
tinuance of time hath not been corrupted.” 

| 
Part of the Preface to the Prayer Book. ] 

“Lamp” iN PLace-NAMes.— Would any 
reader be kind enough to give me informa- 
tion on this subject? I am already aware 
that there is a Lamb-ley in Northumber- 
land and in Notts ; a Lambs-ley in the Isle 
of Wight ; a Lamb-(b)rook in Somerset ; and 
a Lamb-(b)ourn and a Lamb-wood in Berks, 
&e. But | should be glad to know of other 
instances, especially of a Lamb-hill, Lamb- 
well or Lambs-well, or of a Lamb-spring. 

“Well” and “spring” not infrequently 
occur in place-names, but I have never come 
across (in England) a Lambs-well or a Lamb- 
spring. Though beside the point rather, I 
may add that there is an interesting inn 
sign at Frome, in Somerset, called, not “ The 
Lamb and Flag,” but “The Lamb and 
Fountain.” B. W. 

Fort Augustus, 


Fitz Wartne Famity.—It is generally 
accepted that Warine, founder of the baronial 
house of Fitz Warine, was a member of the 
ruling family of Lorraine. If, as seems pro- 
bable, and as Eyton suggests, he is identical 
with Warine the Sheritt, from the charters 
in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ he had a brother 
named Reginald, anda son named Hugh. As 
he must be considered the patriarch of the 
Quarterly per fesse indented cult in armorial 
descent, it is a question of interest to defi- 
nitely ascertain his parentage. Perhaps some 


of his descendants who are more familiar 

with early continental pedigrees than I am 

may be able to assist. H. R. Letenroy. 
East Boldon R.S.O., Durham. 


Mippteron.—The claim, under this family 
name, in 7¢ the late New River Company, is 
indisputable ; but Stow tells of a John Mid- 
dleton who brought a water supply from 
Highbury to Cripplegate about 1483. Is this 
worthy recorded historically ? A. H. 


“Wien ouR DEAR OLD CATHOLIC FATHERS,” 
—About forty years ago a song was common 
in Liverpool and district having the refrain, 
“When our dear old Catholic fathers ruled in 
Ireland long time ago,” or words to that 
effect. What was the poem? or in what 
book may a copy of it be seen ? i ws 


“On! THE PILGRIMS OF Zron.”—Can any 
of your readers inform me if the following, 
which appears in the commencement of 
‘The Wages of Sin,’ by Lucas Malet, is by 
her, or only quoted ? 
Oh! the pilgrims of Zion wil! find a sure rest ; 
Shout to the Lord of glory ! 

Like tired birds in a swinging nest, 

They ‘ll be cradled to sleep on Abraham's breast. 
Shout to the Lord of glory! 

I asked the question at 9” S. x. 408, but 
failed to receive a reply. E. M. Sormeny. 


** MAY VIRTUE ALL THY PATHS ATTEND.” — 
Will any of your readers kindly inform us, 
directly if possible, who wrote a short poem 
commencing with this line, and in what 
work it can be found ? 

L. Stantey Jast, Chief Librarian. 

Croydon Public Libraries. 


Beplics. 


HOLYROOD FONT. 
(10° §. iii. 30.) 

PROBABLY no more definite information as 
to this font exists, or is obtainable, than was 
brought together in a contribution to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland by Wil- 
liam Galloway, architect, which appears on 
pp. 287-302 of the first volume of the new 
series of their Proceedings, 1878-9. He nar- 
rates the accredited gift of ‘* the gret brasyn 
fount” by Abbot Bellenden to Holyrood 
Abbey towards the close of the fifteenth 
century ; its being carried away, with other 
loot, by Sir Richard Lee, of Sopwell, who 
accompanied Hertford’s destructive invasion 
of Scotland in 1544 ; its presentation by him 
to the parish church of St. Stephen at St. 
Albans (along with the brass lectern, still 
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there, which was looted at the same time) ; 
the inscription he put upon it that, originally 
designed for the baptism only of the children 
of kings, it now offers the same service for 
the meanest of the English; and its ultimate 
melting down into money in the reign of 
Charles I. during the Civil Wars, a century 
later. 

There appears to be no actual description 
of the font. It is variously called a fair font 
of solid brass, a very noble font of solid brass, 
an eminent font of solid brass, and a curious 
work of gilded brass. J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh 

The following is from a paper by Mr. 
Galloway, architect, which was read at a 
meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, held at Edinburgh, 11 April, 
1S79:— 

“Apart from any conjectures as to its history, 
thia lectern is of special interest as being the po 
known example formerly pertaining to Scotland 
which has escaped the disastrous issues of civil 
and religious commotions. Its history is very sin- 
sular. About the year 1750, when a grave was 
ving dug in_the chancel of St. Stephen's Church, 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire, the lectern was found 
buried in the soil. It is supposed to have been 
thus concealed at some time during the Civil Wars. 
It is of cast brass, and of a handsome design, con- 
sisting of an eagle with expanded wings supported 
by a shaft decorated with several groups of mould- 
ings, partly circular and partly hexagonal. The 
eagle stands upon a globe, and the shaft has been 
originally supported on three feet, which are now 


gone. In its present state the lectern is five feet | 


seven inches in total height. It bears the inscrip- 


tion, Georgins Creichtoun, Episcopus Dunkeldensis. | 


He died 24th January, 1543, and previous to his 
elevation to the see of Dunkeld he had been Abbot 
of Holyrood. The probability therefore is, that the 


lectern had been presented to Holyrood by the | 


Abbot on his elevation to the see of Dunkeld, and 
that it was taken from Holyrood by Sir Richard 
Lee, who accompanied the Earl of Hertford in his 
invasion of Scotland in 1543. On his return, Sir 
Richard presented to the parish church of St. 
Albans a brazen font bearing a magniloquent in- 
scription, to the effect that though previously 
designed for the baptism only of the children of 
kings, it now, in gratitude for its rescue from the 
fire which consumed Edinburgh and Leith, per- 
formed the same service for the meanest of the 
English. This font, which was doubtless abstracted 
from Holyrood, is no longer known to exist, and 
there seems no reason to doubt that the lectern, 
which was saved by being buried during the Civil 
Wars, was abstracted at the same time, and given 
parish church of St. Albans by the donor of 
1¢ font. 


The “gret brasin fownt” is said to have 
been the gift of Robert Bellenden when he 
was Abbot of Holyrood, about the year 1490. 

W. 5. 

In ‘St. Albans, Historical and Picturesque,’ 

by Messrs. Ashdown and Kitton (1893), will 


| be found (p. 89) the following reference to 
| this font :— 


“The far-famed brass font of S. Alban’s Abbey 
rished in the Cromwellian period. Sir Richard 
Les is said to have brought away as spoil from 
Scotland a richly decorated brass fout, in which 
| the children of the Kings of Scotland were wont to 
be baptised, and it was presented by him to the 
Abbey Church. Camden, who published his 
* Britannia’ in 1586, speaks of this font. Norden 
mentions it, and also quotes the inscription upon 
it; and Weever states it to have been in the 
church in his time, 1631. It was removed during 
the Civil War by one Hickman (see Newcourt's 
*Repertorium’), an ironmonger, and a Justice of 
the Peace, who, in his Puritan zeal, probably 
smashed it and converted into money the material 
of which it was made. A wooden one, of the same 
shape (see Fuller's ‘ Worthies'), supplied its place 
until a marble one of Georgian style surmounting 
'a slender pillar, still preserved in the building, 
was substituted. The inscription upon Lee's gift, 
as printed in Norden, reads: ‘Cum Letha oppidum 
apud Scotos non incelebre et Edenburgus primaria 
apud eos ciuitas, incendio conflagrarent, Richardus 
| Leus eques auratus me flammis ereptum ad Anglos 
| perduxit. Huius ego beneticij memor, non nisi 
{ —_— liberos lauare solitus, nunc meam operam 
etiam infimis Anglorum libenter condixi. Leus 
victor sic voluit. Anno domini ¥.p.x1.u11 & Hen- 
rici Octaui XXxvi.’” 

Further, on p. 176 we read :— 

“ Sir Richard Lee came from an old Sussex family 
......and probably lived at St. Albans previous to 
the grant to him of the Nunnery [Sopwell]...... 
He accompanied the expedition under the Earl of 
Hertford to Scotland in 1547 U} and in the plunder 
of Edinburgh brought away from Holyrood the 
curious font of brass, adorned with embossed 
figures, which was used in the Abbey Church until 
| Cromwell's time, when it disappeared. (See New- 
come’s ‘ Abbey of St. Albans,’ a.p. 1795.) There is 
every likelihood that the curious eagle lectern now 
in St. Stephen's Church (St. Albans) formed part 
of the Scotch plunder of Sir Richard.” 
| Newcome, the historian referred to above, 
| remarks (p. 469) :— 

“On this expedition he (Sir Richard] accom- 
panied the army into Scotland, and, in the plunder 
of Edinburgh, brought away from Holyrood House 
a curious font of brass, adorned with figures 
embossed. He afterwards set this font up in the 
Abbey Church. It had on it a proud inscription 
(see Camden) ‘that it had served for the baptizing 
the king’s childreri in Scotland.’ But this privi- 
lege, though it raised veneration in the minds of 
the pious, yet could not save it from the rapine of 
Cromwell's soldiers, after being used in the church 
about 100 years.” 

This author records (p. 471), “Sir Richard 
had a very handsome wife (whose maiden 
name was Margaret Greenfield), who was in 
no small favour with the king.” The knight 
died in 1575, “and was buried in the chancel 
of St. Peter’s Church (St. Albans), where 
also, in the same vault, were deposited the 
bodies of his wife and two daughters.” 
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Although old leaden fonts are by no means | my wife. I believe this is the first time it 


rare, | know of no ancient brazen one in| 


this_county, nor does Paley (‘Illustrations 


was used, and by Mrs. Unwin. My wish is 
to fix the origin of the title once and for all ; 


of Baptismal Fonts,’ 1844) refer to the/| it has now become a phrase in literature, and 


existence of any. I have, however, seen 
bronze ones abroad. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 
On the occasion of my first pilgrimage to 


I hear it everywhere quite apart from the 
book. Mr. Chamberlain himself has used it 
more than once. T. Fisner Unwin. 


Heratpic Mortroes (10 §. iii. 49, 92).— 


Edinburgh, the | Mr. LLEWELYN Lioyp will find a list of 


course of my rambles in Ho 
little book of 192 pages, entitled “ History of 
Holyrood, with Descriptive Guide and Cata- | 
logue of Portraits Edinburgh: | 
Robert M‘Bean, Keeper of the Chapel-Royal ”; | 
and the following excerpt therefrom may | 
perhaps interest Q. W. V. :— 

“The successor of Archibald Crawford, who | 
died in 1485, as Abbot of Holyrood, was Robert 
Bellenden, an ecclesiastic distinguished by his | 
humanity to the poor and his liberality to the, 
Abbey, which he covered with lead. Among his | 
munifticent gifts were the ‘great bells,’ the ‘great ' 
brass font,’ and a ‘chalice of fine gold.’ The font | 
is probably the one which Sir Richard Lea, Captain | 
of Pioneers in the Hertford invasion, carried off | 
‘in the tumult of the conflagation,’ and which he | 
presented to the church of St. Albans, with the | 
magniloquent inscription engraved on it which 
Camden has preserved. The Scottish font is made | 
most unpatriotically to say (luckily in Latin) :— i 

“** When Leith, a town of good account in Scot- | 
land, end Edinburgh, the principal city of that 
nation, were on fire, Sir Richard Lea, Knyght, 
saved me out of the flames, and brought me to 
England. In gratitude for his kindness, I, who 
heretofore served only at the baptism of kings, do 
now most willingly render the same service even to | 
the meanest of the English nation. Lea the con- 
queror hath socommanded! Adieu. The year of 
man’s salvation, 1543-4, in the thirty-sixth year of 
King Henry VIII,’ 

“This font was afterwards conquered by the 
Roundheads, and sold as old metal.” —Nee p. 24. 

Henry Geratp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 

[Mr. ANDREW OLIVER also refers to Mr. Gallo- 
Way's paper. 


TorPEDOES, SUBMARINES, AND 
Cannon (10 §. iii. 89).—Every history of the 
submarine—and many have come out lately— 
mentions the offer of them by an inventor to 
the Governments of the United States, France, 
and the United Kingdom. They were tried 
and rejected by Pitt, and tried and for a time 
adopted by Napoleon. Considering the 
difficulties of the original invention, the 
development of the submarine a century ago 
was most remarkable. , 


“THE HUNGRY FoRTIES” (10" §. iii. 87).— 
The origin of the title, as far as Iam aware, is 
to be found in a letter addressed to an anti- 
bread tax meeting at the Free Trade Hall, 


yrood Palace a | punning mottoes at 7S. v. 401. 


Manchester, about eighteen months ago, by 


Hf. K. H. 


Sornern’s Lonpon Resmence (10 iii. 
88).—Sothern lived for many years at a 
beautiful house, with a garden in front and 
in the rear, called The Cedars, South Ken- 
sington. I stayed with him there often 
between 1865 and 1872. H. A. Srrona. 


A curious slip has occurred in the note to 
my short communication. Aensington should, 
of course, stand for ‘* Hampstead.” We have 
Lanes in this delightful suburb, but not a 
Wright’s Lane that Il am aware of. 

Ceci, CLARKE. 

(The slip is ours. We dined more than once with 
Sothern in Wright’s Laue, Kensington. } 


Con- Contraction (10% §, ii. 427).—Qui- 
RINnus asks whether the letter C was ever 
known as “the horn.” It is so referred to 
in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ where we have 
“What is AB spelt backward with the horn 
on his head ?” 

AB spelt backward is BA 
and the words * represent f 


The words quoted occur in the 33rd line of 


| their page in the First Folio, and 33 is the sum 


of the position-numbers, in the twenty-four- 
letter alphabet in use in 1623, of the five 
letters given above, thus :— 
21 3144 13=33 
BACON. 
A. J. 

Joun WESLEY AND GARDENS (10° 8. i. 349). 
—James Gordon, the “eminent” nurseryman 
of Mile End, is mentioned frequently b 
botanical writers. Peter Collinson (Lysons’s 
‘Environs of London,’ supplement, p. 447), 
writing in 1764, describes him as “most 
celebrated.” Lysons (p. 147) says he first 
introduced the Sophora japonica into Eng- 
land ; and (p. 492) that he had his grounds 
in the parish of Stratford, Bow, and St. 
Leonard's, Bromley. He was “well known 
for his extensive culture of exotic plants.” 
According to the ‘Annual Register’ he gave 
his name to the well-known order of piants 
called Gordonia, about 1776. He is men- 
tioned in Richard Weston’s ‘Critical Remarks 
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on Botanical Writers,’ & propos of Miller's 
Gardener's Dictionary.’ The Gentleman's 

Mag. - 1781 records the death, at Barking, 

of Mr. James Gordon, senior, the “ ingenious 

and eminent botanist,” 20 January. The will 

of James Gordon, nurseryman, Fountain- 

bridge, Edinburgh, was proved 6 April, 1788. 

J. M. Bucrocu. 

lis, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Royat or Tak Live (10'S. iii. 


69).—Royal regiments received that prefix |” 


as a token of the sovereign’s favour and | 
appreciation of their achievements in arms. 
These regiments are distinguished by their 
dark blue facings and the scarlet band 
(except in Scotch and Ritle Regiments) 
round the forage caps of ranks that wear the 


peaked cap. ‘To be exact, the same facings | 


are worn hy six other regiments, which are 
not styled “ Royal,” but bear the appellation 
of the Sovere ign or Consort, as “ The King's” 
(8th), * The Prince Albert’s ” (13th), &e 

The following is a list of the Royal Regi- 


ments forty years ago: Ist (The Royal 
Regiment), 2nd (The Queen's Regi- 
ment), Gth (The Royal Ist Warwickshire), 


7th (Royal Fusiliers), 18th (Royal Irish), 
2Iist (Reval North British Fusiliers), 23rd 
(Royal Welsh Fusiliers), 35th (The Royal 
ee x Regiment), 42nd (The Royal Highland 
(The King’s Royal Ritle 

Corps), (Royal Irish Fusiliers), 100th 
(The Royal Canadian Regiment), 101st (Royal 
Bengal Fusiliers), 102nd (Royal Madras Fusi- 
liers), 1 del (Royal Bombay Fusiliers). In 
addition, the following were considered Royal 
Regiaents : the King’s Own (4th), The 
(Jueen’s Own (Seth), The King’s Own Light 
Infantry (5!st); the first two of which now 


bear the title of “ Kioyal.” H. P. L. 


* Pun Evra” (10 §. ii. 527 ; iii. 36, 79).— 
When Lamb wrote to his publisher John 
Taylor on the eve of publication of the 
‘Essays of Elia’ he enclosed a “ Dedication 
to the friendly and judicious reader”; but 
before the letter was finished he decided it 
was not to be inserted in the Bee He goes 
on: “The Essays want no Preface: they are 
all Prepiee.cccee There will be a sort of Preface 
in the next Magazine which may act as 
an advertisement, but not proper for the 
volume. 

The ‘sort of Preface” was ‘A Character 
of the Ilia,’ bearing the signature of 
“Phil - Elia,’ and it was published in the 
number of London Magazine, 
1823. ‘The essay appears to be so character- 
istic of Lamb's style that it is somewhat 
Strange that it should ever have been 


ascribed to anybody else. The following letter 
seems to indicate that Lamb claimed it as 
his own. 

To Moxon, who published the ‘ Last Essays 
of Elia,’ to which the ‘Character’ (slightly 
altered) appeared as the Preface, he wrote 
| (1833): “I send you the last proof—not of 
my ftriendship—pray see to the finish. I 

| think you will see the necessity of adding 
| ot those words after ‘ Preface’—and ‘ Prefa 

hould be in the Contents-table” (the italics are 
mine’. The conclusion to be drawn from 
_ this, | am inclined to think, is that the “ Pre 
face” was to be understood as one of the 
‘Last Essays,’ and therefore written by 
Lamb. 

S. Burrerworrnu, Major R.A.M. Corps. 
Carlisle. 


(10 ii, 503; iii, 9).—The 
Icel. ve/:/4 would have given some such form 
as wisse/, rather than waitse/, because the ¢ 
would have been assimilated to the s. Com- 
pare the modern E. d/ess from O.E. b/étsian. 

It is said that such a form as w/tse? would 
not explain the ai in the second syllable. 
In the Yorkshire version of the carol which I 
have quoted there is no a/ in the second 
syllable ; the forms are messe/, used as a sub 
stantive, and iessel/ing, the ‘participle of a 
verb. In ansedinn these words with a friend 
[I was told that arvsse/, instead of wersse/, is 
'often used in the Sheffield version of the 
carol, and I find that in the passage which 
Hearne quotes from Robert of Brunne the 
form wossale occurs twice. Pror. SKEAT 
omits this in his prose version of the same 
passage given anf, p. 9 Yet this form 
strongly favours the derivation from Icel. 

eizla, because in Middle English we find 
such words as ston (the o being long) from 
O.E. sfén, OLN. stecnn, stone. 

The wes hai/ of Layamon is merely an old 
“ popular etymology,” of no more value than 
Selden’s wish-hil and the other curiosities 
which Pror. SKeAT refers to in his dictionary. 
As for the story about the British king 
| Vortigern and Rowena, the less said about 
it the better. It comes from the romancers 
who invented the derivation of Frita‘n from 
Brut, King of Troy, and of Ludgate from 
King Lu’. 
| The proposal to regard the Icel. veé:/a as 
the original of »rssr/ gains weight from the 
fact t that, in a Yorks hire version of the carol 
referred to, it is preceded by the adjective 
jolly, which may very well stand for a popular 
inter pretation of Jéla. In ‘Eireks Saga 
Rauda’ a splendid Jv/a-veicla is mentioned 


| var pa buit til Jéla-veizlu, ok var) hon sva 
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skérulig, at menn pottuz vart slika rausnar- 
veizlu set hafa”). It seems to me that this 
Jéla-veizla is the jolly-wessel of the Yorkshire 
carol, which I have heard nearly every 
Christmas for the last fifty years, and that 
wassail is the perverted form of a word which 
would have been better written wa/ssel or 
wassel. Anthony Wood has preserved a carol 
beginning :— 
A jolly Wassel Bowl, 
A Waseel of good ale, 
Well fare the butler’s soul, 
That setteth this to sale— 
Our jolly Wassel. 
See the whole carol in Brand, ‘Popular 
Antiq.,’ 1849, i. 5. 


I have just noticed that Mrs. Press, in her ! 


translation of ‘ Laxdela Saga,’ c. 26, renders 
veizla as wassail. This translation, published 


in 1899, appeared in a series called ‘The | 


Temple Classics,” edited by Prof. Gollancz. 
In a note at the end Prof. Gollancz says, 
“The manuscript translation has had the 
advantage of being revised by a competent 
Icelander.” 8. O. Appy. 


Besant (10" iii. 28).—A lady friend of 
the late Sir Walter and Lady Besant for 
thirty-five years informs me that they 


frees of impiety, and therefore they repaired 
tothe place, where having begun, Alderman Robert 
Johnson, Mr. Sheriff, and divers godly men, step in 
to see their sport. But their sudden approach 
changed the scene both of their play and coun- 
tenances, so that the interlude, proving ominous, 
| boded no less than a tragedy to the actors, turning 
the play into a tragi-comedy. After they had done, 
| they were apprehended and examined before the 
Mayor and other Justices of the Peace, and found 
| guilty of being common players of interludes, 
according toa statute made in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and according to law adjudged to be 
whipped : which accordingly was performed in the 
be market-place, when a great concourse of 
people thronged to see them act the last part of their 
play, their robes of honour hanging in public view. 
Therefore let the nation know their names and 
habitations, that all that have converse with them 
may look upon them to be such as the laws of the 
land hath concluded them to be, rogues and vaga- 
bonds, as followeth :— 
John Blaiklock of Jesmond 
John Blaiklock, his son, both Papists. 
James Morehead of Newcastle. 
Edward Liddell of Jesmond, a Papist. 
James Edwards of Useburn. 
Thomas Rawkstraw of Newcastle. 
Richard Byerley of Useburn. 


| All whipt in Newcastle for rogues and vagabonds.” 


invariably pronounced their name with the) 


accent on the second syllable—Besant. 


Britisn MeEzzorinters §. ii. 481,521).— 
Mr. Gorpon Goopwrn has been kind enough 
to answer my query as to Loggan’s biography 
published in ‘N. & Q.’ in 18s1 (6'" S. iv. 90). 

5. Dopeson. 

Antuoxy Brewer (10 8. ii. 468).—The 
name of Brewer does not occur in any docu- 
ments relating to Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 
which, as a student of local history, I have 
had access. I think it hardly likely that the 
lay of ‘The Lovesick King,’ published in 

sondon in 1655, was performed here at or 
about that period, and I find no record of it 
among the amusements of later date. My 


doubts are founded upon the following letter, | 


which appeared in Zhe Weekly Flying Post 


of 10 January, 1656, quoted by the late John | 
Hodgson Hinde in the Archaologia liana, | 


iv. p. 235 :— 

** Letter from Newcastle-upon-Tyne. I send you 
apiece of exemplary justice, which as it sets an 
example to other magistrates of this nation, so also 
can not be untitly communicated to you. On the 
28th of December a cluster of lewd fellows, adver- 
tising to act a comedy within the precincts and 
bounds of this town, daring, as it were, authority, 
and outfacing justice: our vigilant magistrates 
hearing of it, resolved to set a boundary to their 
sinful courses, and clip the harvest of their 
hopes ; concluding such enormities the proper 


The full title of Brewer's play, according 
to Lowndes, is ‘The Love Sick King, an 
English Tragical History : with the Life and 
Death of Cartesmunda, the Fair Nun of 
Winchester.’ Ricuarp WELrorp. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


*HARDYKNUTE’ (10'" §, ii. 425, 536 ; iii. 37).— 
To charge a correspondent with imperfect 
knowledge is easy, but to demonstrate it is 
not. The charge, supposed to have its base 
in my confession that I did not know 
Mr. Gosse’s writing on the subject, is weak, 
because I was fully informed of the “ definite 
conclusions” come to by that gentleman : 
and to those only did I refer. 

The charge that I ignored any part of the 
first note is incorrect, and what I am said 
to have ignored is not specifically named. 
When I referred to a writer who threshed 
the subject, was that not sufficient to guide 
those interested, and enable them to form 
their own opinion, independently of what I 
said or “inferred”? 

What I, however, left readers to “infer” 


|is only on a par with what was left for 


readers to surmise in the first note under 
this heading. It was my desire that readers 
should, as they had a right to, form their 
own conclusions from what evidence might 
be produced. I was quite aware of the 
quotation now given from Percy, and I am 
also aware that this quotation, in part, is 
discounted by the statement that Sir John 
Bruce “ pretended” to have discovered the 


| 
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“ fragment in a vault at Dunfermline.” I am 
quite pleased that those interested should 
judge Geeeenn the notes under this heading, | 
together with the authorities named. 

ALFreD CHas. JoNAs. 


Tue Currrern Hunpreps (10 ii. 441, | 
516; iii, 18),—Mr. Snore will find some 
appreciable additions to his information in | 
the ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘Chiltern,’ | 
and in the works there cited. QV. | 


Drypen Portraits (10 i. 368, 
ii. 18).—The portrait belonging to the Rev. 
John Dryden Pigott is probably at Sundorne 
Castle, near Shrewsbury, as that gentleman | 
took the name of Corbet and succeeded to 
that estate. (Mrs.) HavTENVILLE Core. 

I3c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


Erirarns: tTHerr Brecrocrarny (10 S. i. 
14,173, 217, 252, 334 ; ii. 57, 194, 533).—What | 
is the source of the lines quoted by Dr. | 
Forshaw at the head of his monthly collec- | 
tion of curious epitaphs in Yorkshire Notes 
an 7 (Jue ies 

I copied the following rendering of the! 
last two lines from an old stone in the! 
southern portion of Lutterworth Church- | 
yard, Leicestershire, in 1881 :— 

Praise wrote on tombs is vainly spent ; 
A man’s best deeds is his best monument.” 


| 


Joun T. Pace. | 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. | 


QUEEN'S SURNAME (10° ii, 529),—What | 
the surname of the Danish royal family is | 
I do not know. But surely the querist is 
aware that the name of the present royal 
family in this country is not Guelph, but 
Wettin. Guelph was the name of the 
Hanoverian line, of which Queen Victoria 
was the last. Our King begins a new 
dynasty, which will probably be called by 
future historians the Saxe-Coburg (or per- 
haps the Gothic) dynasty, or some such 
distinctive name, as the name of the Angevin 
dynasty was taken from the father of 
Henry II. Our rulers have always retained 
their paternal name, whether Plantagenets, 
Tudors, Stuarts, Guelphs, or Wettins. 

J. Foster Patmer. 


8, Royal Avenue, S. W. 


Kant’s Descent (10 §. ii. 488).—The 
tradition that Kant was of Scottish descent 
is not injured by the name being found in 
Suffolk. Thousands of Scots are in that 
district to-day because of the fisheries. From 
there to Holland is an easy voyage, and I find 
“Andrew Kant” (or Cant) in 1721, of Dort, 
Holland, in Public Record Office Assignment | 


Books, appointing attorneys in London to 

receive his Exchequer dividends. Some of 

the Cants voyaged from Leith to Norway 

and Sweden W. Youne, 
20, Hanover Streef, N. 


Is Mr. Rivers acquainted with the infor- 
mation given in the question raised by a 
previous correspondent? See 7" 8. viii. 267. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAyn, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Bioop vsep IN Svucar IN 
Mortar (10 §. ii. 389, 455; iii. 34, 76).— 
Reference having been made to the use of 
sugar in India as an ingredient in mortar, it 
may be worth adding that in 7e 7 mes of 
13 and 16 October, 1886, appeared four letters 
headed ‘A New Use for Sugar.’ 

The first, signed Thomson Hankey, speaks 
of equal quantities of finely powdered lime 
and good brown sugar, mixed with water, 
producing a cement of exceptional strength, 
and of the said cement having been tried at 
Peterborough Cathedral, two large pieces of 
stone of the broken tracery of a window 
having been firmly joined together by sugared 
mortar. Mr. Hankey says that it has been 
successfully used for joining glass, the severest 
test. He states that the lime must be 
thoroughly slaked, and that he believes that 


| sugar mortar will be found to be as good as 


Portland cement. He suggests that it is pro- 
bable that Portland cement would be made 
much stronger by the addition of sugar, and 
that treacle might have the same effect. It 
had been suggested to him that the use of 
sugar is the secret of the success of the old 
Roman mortar. 

The second letter,signed W. Robert Cornish, 
surgeon-general, says: “In India the practice 
of mixing ‘ jaggery,’ or unrefined sugar, with 
mortar in certain proportions, is a very 
ancient one.” He says also that in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, when Hyder 
Ali’s horse threatened the settlement of 
Madras, the people were called upon to build 
a wall. This wall existed until 1859, when 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, the then Governor, 
had it removed. But so firmly was the brick- 
work held together that the greatest difficulty 
was found in the demolition of the town 
wall. The separation of the bricks from the 
mortar was quite impracticable. He adds 
that fourteen years ago (7.e., in or about 1872), 
in examining some old records, he came across 
the original specification of the Government 
for the composition of the mortar for the 
wall, and that it included a certain quantity 
of ‘* jaggery,” to be mixed with shell lime 
and river sand. He sent the receipt to 7he 
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Madras Mail, in which it was published, he 
thinks, in 1873. I suppose that this receipt 
contained the exact quantities of the in- | 
sredients, and might be recovered from | 
Madras Mail. He says that the polished 
**chunam” walls for which Madras is famous 
are prepared with cement made with un- 
refined sugar. 

The third letter, signed Nathaniel Steven- 
son, says :— 

“T have used about an ounce of brown sugar to 
half a pint of water in making plaster of Paris 
models. These models are certainiy smoother and 
much harder, and therefore far less liable to damage, 
than others. I find this of special advantage in 
working vulcanite, &c.” 

The fourth letter, signed Raj, says :— 


**Sugar in its coarse state, called ‘ goor,’ has been 
used in India from time immemorial, and its value | 
as an ingredient in mortar is exceptionally great. 
Masonry cemented with this mortar I have known to | 


book or newspaper is the name which is 
— on the title-page of a book or the 
1eading of a paper. If the article, definite 
or indefinite, forms a constituent of this 
title, 1 maintain that it isan integral portion 
of it, and when the title is expressed in full, 
the whole should be printed in the same 
type. Thus, in the case of ‘The Virginians,’ 
‘The School for Scandal,’ ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,’ or Zhe Times, I hold that, according 
to the practice of ‘ N. & Q.,’ the article should 
be printed within inverted commas or in 
italics, as the case may be. But though an 
integral part of the title, the status of the 
article as a part of speech is not altered, and 
if the main portion of the title is qualified 
in any way, it may, in accordance with 


|English usage, be eliminated. This, in my 


opinion, does not detract from the status of 
the article, as an integral part of the title. 


<lefy every effort of pick and shovel, and to yield | A leg is an integral part of the human body, 


only to blasting when it has been found necessary 
to remove old puckah buildings.” 

According to J. H. Stocqueler’s ‘ Oriental 
Interpreter,’ 1848, means “unrefined 
sugar”; jaggery, “sugar; sugar in its un- 
refined state ; refuse molasses”; and chunam, 
“lime.” RosertT Prerpornt. 


Srrrir (10° S. ii. 388).— | 


The best work on this subject is ‘The Occult 
Sciences,’ by Messrs. Smedley, Taylor, Thomp- 
son, and Rich (1855). Therein, under the 
chapter entitled ‘Modern Spirit Manifesta- 
tions,’ your querist will find all he desires. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


“Gop CALLED Up FROM DREAMS” (10 
S. iii. 49).—This ‘Dream upon the Universe’ 
is to be found in De Quincey’s ‘ Analects 
from Richter,’ and in a shortened form is 
given by R. A. Proctor in the last chapter of 
his book ‘ The Expanse of Heaven.’ 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Is not the German poet Jean Paul Richter? 
See Carlyle’s ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ iii. 55, 
where the dreams are set out fully. The 
ae to which J. M. refers is not in 
*roctor—at least, [ think not—but is in that 
perhaps most eloquent of all works on 
ome astronomy, Mitchel’s ‘Orbs of 

feaven,’ Lecture ix. p. 195. Leas. 


“Tue” as Part oF Titte (10 §. ii, 524; 
iii. 38).—In_reply to Mr. Harsen, I may say 
that the view i expressed on this subject 
in my former note was limited to the typo- 
graphical aspects of the question. English 
grammar, or rather idiom, is not always 
founded on a logical basis. The title of a 


| but it may be lopped off, should circum- 
,Stances require it. I would therefore say 
jto-day’s Times, Thackeray's ‘ Virginians,’ 
'Sheridan’s ‘School for Scandal,’ Dickens's 
|*Tale of Two Cities,’ for the simple reason 
that I am talking English in accordance 
‘with the spirit of the language. In the 
Literary Gossip of 7'he Atheneum for the week 
in which Mr. Harsen’s inquiry appeared 
(there is a paragraph in which the writer 
|}mentions “the extended Outlook,” and two 
‘or three lines lower down “Zhe Daily 
Telegraph.” Here I hold the printer to be 
| perfectly right, because, while the title of 
The Outlook is qualified by an adjective, that 
of the daily paper is not. 
W. F. Pripeacx. 

| TOURMALINE”: ITS ETYMOLOGY 45, 
iii. 66).—I am glad to find that Mr. James 
| PLatT accepts the otypeeey given in my 
‘Concise Etymological Dictionary,’ ed. 1901, 
| at p. 564. 1 even give the reference to the 
‘volume and page of Clough’s book. The 
only difference is that I consulted the earlier 
edition of 1830. I deny that tourmaline is 
Cingalese ; itis mere French. The Cingalese 
word has no Watrer W. Skeat. 


| Verscnuoyte: Foitpen (10" S. iii. 69).—The 
querist says Verschoyle is “obviously French.” 
Surely this is a slip of the pen. He must 
/mean “obviously Flemish.” It belongs to 
the same class as the names Verbeeck, Ver- 
brugge, Verhoef, Vermeulen, Verplanck, 
Verschure, and others, having as prefix the 
syllable ver, contracted from van der, “ of 
the.” Sometimes the fuller form occurs, as 


Vanderbeeck, Vandermeulen. The French 
equivalent would be de /a, asin D2 la Planche. 
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Sechuyle in old Dutch and Flemish is a femi- 
nine substantive, meaning a_hiding-place, 
nook, or corner, whence comes also another 
well-known surname, Schuyler. The personal 
name Verschuyle corresponds to such English 
surnames as Corner, Hearne, and Wray, all 
three of which have much the same sense. 
The spelling Verschoyle, instead of Ver- 
schuyle, is either corrupt or a Flemish pro- 
vincialism, as in some dialects (for instance, 
in that of Antwerp) the difficult diphthong 
ny changes to ev. James Pratt, Jun. 

The only time [ came across the name 
Verschoyle was in 1900, when I met a 
Lieut.-Col. Verschoyle, then commanding a 
hattalion of the Duke of Cornwall's Light 
Infantry. He has now retired from the 
service. k. M. Beerte. 

63. St. John’s Park, Blackheath. 

Verschoyle is the name of a Dublin family 
whose ancestormigrated thitherfrom Utrecht, ¢ 
in Holland, to escape the persecutions of 
Philip Il. They were resident in St. Cathe- 
rine’s parish, Dublin. The first were two 
brothers: 1. Henricke Verschuyle (will proved 
1623), of St. Thomas’s Street, Dublin, brewer, 
who had a son Henry ; 2. William Verschoyle 
(will proved 1648), of Dublin, gent., who 
married Cath. van Pilkam. 

Wa. Bate Wrieut, M.A. 

vick Vicarage, Yor! 

Verschoyle is the name of a family which 
settled in Ireland early in the seventeenth 
They are said to have come from 


century 


Holland on account of the religious persecu 
tion in 1568. (See Burke's ‘Gentry,’ ninth 
edition.) Probably the name is taken from 


some village, or they may have assumed the 
Dutch word Versehi/, whicl h means difference 
or variance, whe *n they left the country, asa 
token of its dist acted state. 
iden, from the A.-S. a fold; and 
A.-S. a valley, an enclosure for deer, &c. 
Joun 
There are four places named Folden Fiords 
in Norway, all being within an area of 
183 miles by 240. 
Everary Home CoLemMan. 
Barrist Conresston or Farrit, 1660 (10 §, 
iii. $4).—In the Reference Library of the 
japtist Missionary Society Furnival 
Street, Holborn, there is a book entitled 
*Confessions of Faith and other Public 
Documents illustrative of the History of the 
Baptist Churches of England in the Seven- 
teenth Century.’ This volume contains “ The 
Second Humble Address of those who are 
called Anabaptists in the county of Lincoln. 
Presented to His Majesty, Charles the Second, 


King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland,” &c. The book can be seen at the 
library. Joun Brown Myers. 


Newson ux Fierron (10™ iii, 26, 77).— 
Through inadvertence I omitted one juvenile 
work of fiction in my Nelson lists. Towards 
the end of list No. 1—immediately after ‘His 
Majesty’s Sloop Diamond Rock ’—I ought to 
have inserted the following: * Diamond 
Rock,” by J. Macdonald Oxley (Nelson and 
his times ending with Trafalgar). 

JONATHAN NIELD. 

[Mn. G. Giivert states that Nelson figures in 

ir A. C. Doyle’s * Rodney Stone.’ | 


“Gop rest you merry” (10% §. iii. 49) — 
See ‘As You Like It,’ V. i., and ‘ ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ L ii. The last citation makes it quite 
clear that “ Rest you merry |” was an ordinary 
colloquis ul salutation, like the modern Ameri- 

can “ Be good to yourself !” at parting. 
Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


[ have always heard the first line of tle 
carol referred to as **God bless you, merry 
gentlemen,’ with the comma after “you 
and do not believe that such an expression 
us “God rest you merry” is known in any 
sense. 


O_p anp New (10 §, ii, 485, 
529: iii, 52).—In a series of ‘ Letters from 
London, which appeared in a New York 
journal in 1852, one entire letter is devoted 
to a description of “the wonderful Coliseum, 
which must ever rank as amongst the most 
interesting’and artistic exhibitions of the vast 
metropolis.” The panoramic view of London 
had, however, been replaced by one repre- 
senting **the Lake of Thun,” “a most mar- 

llous piece of scenic painting.” There were 
many other things to be seen, including 
fountains, conservatories, picture galleries, 
and a magnificent concert hall, while a cyclo- 
rama, or moving landscape, representing the 
Tagus from its mouth as far as Lisbon, is 
described as “alone worth coming many miles 
to see.” After the Coliseum he visits no fewer 
than seven other panoramic exhibitions, in- 
cluding the Dioramain Park Square, Regent's 
Park ; the Diorama of the Ganges, “a superb 
and extremely fashionable resort in Regent 
Street ”; “ Mr. Allom’s magnificent panorami: 
painting of Constantino le”; “the Cosmorama 
in Regent Street”; ‘*the Tourists’ Gallery,” 
where he much appreciated a tour through 
Europe ; ‘the Panorama” in Leicester Square 
and finally “the Gallery of Illustration in 
Regent Street,” where the Diorama of Eng- 


land, depicting the four seasons, and the sports 
and pastimes of the people in the eighteenth 
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eentury, “‘delighted him beyond words.” 
Everything he saw in London appeared to 
delight him, and he is quite as enthusiastic 
over the wonders of eteme' Tussaud’s as he 
is over the Tower and Westminster Abbey. 

’anoramas and such-like exhibitions which 
delighted our fathers have passed away, but 
I doubt whether there are so many exhibi- 
tions really suitable for children now as there 
were fifty years ago. One wonders what has 
taken the place of the good old Polytechnic 
and similar institutions, which were the 
delight of our childhood. 

Frepertck T. HipcaMe. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &ce. 

Mus nis. ther History and their Use. By David 
Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. 3 vols. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons.) 

Dyn. Murray's excellent work on museums grew, 

we are told, out of a presidential address delivered 

by him in the winter of 1897 before the Glasgow 

Archwological Society. In the course of the studies 

pursued with a view to the preparation of this, 

the author discovered that, though a considerable 
literature on the subject was in existence, 
information concerning the history and develop. 
ment of museums as scientitic institutions was 
with difliculty to be found in ordinary works of 
reference. On the shortcomings of works of this 
class he insists; and the investigations we have 
personally conducted have convinced us of the 
justice of his complaint, not only as regards this 
country, but also so far as concerns France. After 
some tentative efforts, the results of which were 
not, as he confesses, wholly satisfactory, he began 
the labours which have resulted in the present 


“bibliography of bibliographies,” a work the im- 
portance of which is gradually being grasped. 
Much space is accorded to the subject of museo- 


graphy. With books on the practical working of | 


museums, collection, preparation, and pre- 
servation of specimens: their registration and 
exhibition,’ Dr. Murray actively concerns himself, 
prefixing to the section a short subject- biblio- 
graphy. The second and third volumes are largely 
made up of details as to catalogues and other 
works relating to particular museums and special 
collections. Museums which have issued no cata- 
Jogues, or of which no description has been put 
forth, do not appear. Allowance being made for 


the limitations and restrictions thus imposed, the | 


information supplied is of remarkable utility to a 


large class of readers, and the history is a work of | 


yreat labour and erudition. 
In the collections will be found the most useful 


and valuable portion of the work, and that which | 


will most moh nd it to the antiquary and the 
scholar. ‘To the general reader, however, its intro- 
eluctory chapters are a mine of ‘delig shtful informa- 
tion, and few works of modern days contain more 
that will interest and stimulate our readers. 
Passing over with brief mention the great institu- 
tion at Alexandria, founded in the third century 


nicling the waggery of Neickelius, scarcely intended 
as such, in his * Museographia,’ that the most com- 
plete museum of natural history that the world has 
seen was Noah's Ark, Dr. Murray points to temples 
and great ecclesiastical edifices as the homes of 
what we will simply call curiosities. In Milan, 
says Addison, were relics reaching to the time of 
Abraham. Hair from the beard of Noah was pre- 
served at Corbie. Moses’s brazen serpent is still 
shown in the nave of San Ambrogio in Milan. Pliny 
mentions the bones of the monster to which Andro- 
meda was exposed as being in his time in Rome. 
Every church had its treasury, most of which con- 
tained relics, and many of the most beautiful objects 
which now adorn our museums belonged at one time 
to churches. The Renaissance was, of course, a 


| great period for collecting, and the discovery of 


America and the establishment of missions among 
the heathen did much to encourage the preserva- 
tion of rarities and curiosities. ‘Some eminently 
interesting pages are devoted to the first eolles tors, 
from Henry Cornelius Agrippa de Nettesheim, the 
cabalist, downwards. George Agrippa (Bauer), the 
father of mineralogy, was the means of inducing 
Augustus of Saxony to fill cabinets which develop ed 
into the Royal Collection of Dresden. Andrea 
Cesalpini formed in the sixteenth century a her- 
barium, still preserved in Florence. Catalogues of 
curiosities were printed so early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century. One of the most interesting of 
these in English is that of the rarities in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, 1501 (qy. 16917). Among the objects 
catalogued is the skin of a man dressed as parch- 
ment. In the museum of the Royal Society of 
London there was a bone said to be taken from 
the head of a mermaid. Unicorns’ horns were in 
great estimation and commanded a high price. 
Giants’ bones were common, and a portion, at least, 
of a mumniy was indispensable in every museum of 
any pretension. We might continue for ever ex- 
tracting from Dr. Murray’s interesting pages. Of 
the origin of the British Museum a full account is 


Test ’ | naturally given, and we have, as might be expected, 
volumes. The product is, in the first place, a’ 


something about the Hunterian and Kelvingrove 
Museums in Glasgow, the former owing much to 
Capt. Cook, the latter to Livingstone. The arrange- 
ment of the catalogues, Xc., relating to particular 
museums is under names of places, some twenty 
pages being devoted to London. It is quite impos- 
sible to do full justice to the many aspects of a 
work which we warmly commend to our readers. 
Nothing in its line more valuable and serviceable is 
to be found. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Edited by A. W. 
Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., and 
Stanley Leathes, M.A.—Vol. II. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

Tue third volume of ‘The Cambridge Modern 

History,’ planned by Lord Acton and directed and 

executed i the principal living historians, deals 

with the great and enduring sc hism which divides 
the Christian world into Protestant and Catholic. 

The end of this is not yet in sight, though the field 


| of battle and the nature of the combat are changed, 


| 
| 
| 


and a chance exists that those so lately the 
bitterest of antagonists may coalesce in resisting 
what they now regard as their jointenemy. Against 
the supposition of such rapprochement may be 
advanced the fact that no alliance of the kind was 
formed in presence of the persistent, and at one 


before Christ by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and chro- | tine eminently menacing advance of the Ottoman 
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power. Christian leagues were indeed formed 
against the Turks. How half-hearted and diplo- 
matic—to use no word of stronger condemnation— 
these were, is shown by Dr. Moritz Brosch, who 
writes the chapter on ‘The Height of the Ottoman 
Power.’ What is most obvious, and also most 
expecte l, in the volume is the } roof furnished how 
inextricably interwoven are political and dynastic 
ambit ions with theological differences. Whether 
we are dealing with the strife in France between 
Hucuenot and Leaguer, the contests of which 
Mar ¥, Queen of Scots, was the per vetual centre, or 
the “spiritual ardour of the Catholic reaction, 

with which the volume is / concerned, the 
truth is equally manifest. Of the writers who took 
part in the previous volume, and whose names 
appear in the present, the most conspicuous Is 
Mr. Stanley Leathes, one of the editors, who remains 
tant and valuable support. Other contributors 
include the late Samuel Rawson (Cardiner, Dr. 
Sidney Le 


Hume, poe Prof. J. K. Laughton. Among the 
articles of most interest are those on the literary 
aspects of epocks. Such are Mr. Tilley’s chapter 
on ‘French Humaniom and ne, which 
includes compendiou 
French poets gener 


of the ‘Sat yre MM. nippee’ 


er hort account 
‘The Elizabethan Age 


of English Literature,’ by 


but W e verdi * are fortunately accessible else- 
wher nd Mr. A. J. Butle * Close of the Italian 
Ww ‘ich t these may be associated the 


is's ‘ Political Thought in the Six- 
ury. The account by the late Thomas 
sometime Librarian of the Signet 
nburgh. of Mary Stewart, as he elects to 
F e (Jueen of Scots, is interesting in sy" ite of its 
brevity. Of the period between Mary's marriage 
to Bothwell and her surrender after crossing the 
Solway a good account is given, the despair and 

tof the Catholic powers be ng vivi dly painted. 
Anex Nent description of the Casl set Letters emits 


] 


», the Master of Peterhouse, Major Martin | 


utteran e oncerning tl eir genuine: | 


| possess fails, however, to suggest an 


no very 
ness, b clares them to have had no effect upon 
inte tics. If genuine they wou! show 
Mary ass thing “far worse than an ill used wife 
cont at the murder of a worthless husband 
wh reatened to be her ruin Prof. Laughton’s 
account of the Elizabethan naval war with Spain is | 
equally vigorous and striking. It shows, however, 
how vacillating was the policy of Elizabeth. To 
Medina Nidonia is attributed the disastrous—to the 


ds—result of the tirst encounter of the two 
‘1 July, the fighting on which day “gave 
note to all that followed.” From the chi arge 
zardliness in the supply of powder, freque ntly 
t against her, Elizabeth is defended. The 
allowance had been great beyond precedent, but so 
also was the expenditure. Another error that is 
dispelled is that England was saved from a very 
great danger by the providential interference of 


storms. 
the patriotic action of the Roman Catholics in the 
chapter on the closing years of Elizabeth. Of the 
queen it is said that “her political creed, even 
more avowedly than that of her father, brother, 
and sister, was the creed of despotism.” Here we 
draw breath. It is obviously impossible to do 


justice to, or indeed give the slightest account of, 
the various interesting and important chapters 
No pretence is made | 


which constitute the volume, 


| recognition it has won. 
Full credit is allowed by Dr. Sidney Lee to | 


Dr. Sidney Lee, whose contribution is all too brief, | only a valuable work 


to supply an account of one of the most important 
volumes of the series. In every case in which we 
have tested the accounts we have found them 
condensed and lucid. All that we miss are the 
illustrative pictures of historical characters for 
which the scheme, with its limitations, seems 
hardly to provide space. 


A Guide to the Best Historica’ Novels and Tales. 
By Jonathan Nield. (Elkin Mathews.) 
How welcome and useful is Mr. Nield’s guide to 
the best historical novels is proven by the fact that 
the work, which first saw the light in May, 1902, 
has already been twice reissued. Somuch has been 
added to it since its appearance that the third 
edition is almost twice the size of the first. In 
the second edition were introduced eminently 
desirable features, including — perhaps the most 
indispensable of all complete indexes to authors 
and titles: while the third constitutes in some 
respects a new book. Detailed descriptions, with 
special references to localities and personages, 
have been substituted for vague generalities: 
original dates of publication have been supplied : 
novels of special value have been indicated ; a new 
arrangement, in three columns, of the separate items 
has been made; and various medifications and 
alterations have been accomplished. Thus rear- 
ranged, and in part Yeo the book is not 
reference, but, what it 
claims to be. a pleasant al an edifying guide tothe 
lover and the student of historic al fiction. Our 
own attention was drawn to it in connexion with a 
recent suggestion in our columns that, in connexion 
with the centenary of the Battle of Trafalgar, a list 
of the tales connected with Nelson should be pub- 
lished. Such a list—as was pointed out—already 
existed in Mr. Nield’s work, which will hence- 
forw: urd be alw ays at our elbow. Our own leisure 
—if the use of such a word is not ironical—has not 
been largely oceupied with the perusal of fiction. 
With the creat works of Balzac, 
Defoe, Dumas, Hugo, Flaubert,and others we are, of 
course, familiar, and we have distant recollections 
of Cooper, Ainsworth, Lytton, and James, and others 
more recent of Stevenson. Such knowledge as we 
omission, 
except it be a novel of Leatham’s, the name and 
subject of which we alike forget. How far fiction 
is to be trusted as a basis of historical information 
we know not. It must, however, be conceded that 
the historical views of most of us concerning the 
Wars ofthe R ee s and other epochs are coloured by 
the Chronicle-plays of Shakespeare, which, for the 
sake of the arg zume nt, may be treated as novels: 
it is known that *‘ Quentin Durward’ has been 
employed as a text- -book in French L YOCES 5 it is 
felt that the light cast by works such as ‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth *and ‘Esmond’ is clearer 
than can be obtained from history, and that a work 
such, even,as ‘La Chartreuse de Parme’ deserves the 
We are delighted to have 
made acquaintance with Mr. Nield’s valuable book, 
and are content to think we shall have it at hand 
for future suggestion and reference. 


At Shaly speare s Shrine: a Poetical Anthology. 
Edited by Chas. F. Forshaw, LL.D. (Stock.) 
Nor the first attempt is this of Dr. Forshaw to 
collect rimed homages to Shakespeare. It is, how- 
ever, the most elaborate and the most ambitious. 
Previous works of the class, including Dr. Ingleby’s 
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*Centurie of Prayse,’ have restricted their extracts 
to early writers, if not to those of established 
reputation. Dr. Forshaw has come down to modern 
days, and has burdened his book with passages 
from nineteenth or twentieth century obscurities 
in a manner destructive of all sense of balance or 
woportion. A single couplet of Thomas Heywood 
Rom the ‘ Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,’ which 
is not given, 
Mellifluous Shak+-speare, whose enchanting Quill 
Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but Wi//, 
is worth reams of modern rubbish; and Dryden’s 
comment on his own mangled version of * The 
Tempest,’ also not given, 
But Shakespeare's magic could not copied be ; 
Within that circle none durst walk save he 
(we quote from memory), is far better than the 
longer extracts from him which are supplied. Much 


of interest is, of course, furnished—the tributes of | 
Ben Jonson, Milton, Matthew Arnold, Hartley | 


Coleridge, Thomas Hood, and many others being 
given, A sense of burlesque is, however, conveyec 


asked what he could do for him. “ Please, your 
Majesty, to give me a grant of the bit of ground my 
hut stands on, and I shall be happy.” Be happy,’ 
said the king, and Allen’s wish was granted. 
Allen's son became a lawyer, and, after a stately 
mansion had been erected, put ina claim which was 


settled by the payment of 450/. per annum as ground 


rent. Another winter meeting was at the museum 
of the Record Office, the paper being read by Mr. 
Thomas H. Alexander. ‘The summer excursions 
included Ockham (paper read by Mr. Charles 
Wheeler), the Pilgrims’ Way and Coldrum (paper 
by Mr. W.T. Vincent), Chenies and Latimer (Mr. 
A. J. Pitman), Ongar (Mr. H. A. King), Colnbrook 
and Stanwell (the editor, who also took St. John’s 
Gate at one of the winter meetings), and Winchester, 
when Mr. G. H. Lindsey-Renton was the leader. 
The last paper, like all the others, had been carefully 
prepared. We would advise Mr. Renton to read 
Mr. Sergeant’s ‘ Winchester,’ one of the series of 
excellent guides to the Cathedrals published by 
Messrs. Bell & Sons, and reviewed by us on 
26 February, 1898. Mr. Theophilus Pitt, who edits 


when we tind Mr. John George Speed (a writer | Zhe Record for the first time, has done so with 


wholly unknown to us, as are many of Dr, Forshaw’s 
bards) beginning some verses with 
England! spare that place; 
Touch not a single stone, 
which seems like a barefaced imitation of a once- 
popular song, 
Woodman! spare that tree ; 
Touch not a single bough. 
Drayton’s quatrain on Shakespeare—of the inser- 
tion of which, naturally, we do not complain—is un- 
worthy of both poets. On the whole, of things of little 
repute which appear, Garrick’s Ye Warwickshi 
lads and ye lasses” is the best. There is a good 
lilt about ** For the wag of all wags was a Wavriick- 
shire wag.” ‘This was written by the actor for his 


much care, and the number of beautiful illustrations 
render the booklet very attractive. We would 
suggest to the Upper Norwood Atheneum that it 
would be interesting to arrange for a general meet- 
ing with the members of kindred societies, such 


as those of Hampstead, Woolwich, Balham, Xe. :. 


| it would be pleasant to compare notes as to progress 


once famous Shakespeare Jubilee, which, absurd as , 
it was in some respects, eclipses in interest what | 


has since been done. Dr. Forshaw—who is a con- 
tributor to his own volume—speaks generously of 
the share of *N. & Q, in announcing his scheme, 
and securing him a portion of his material. We 
acknowledge his kindness, but we cannot conceal 
our impression that the omission of a third of his 
matter would improve his book. The choice of a 
great subject does not necessarily beget great treat- 
ment, or we should not have so many contemptible 
hymns—contemptible, that is, from the literary 
standpoint. Dr. Garnett has allowed of the appear- 
ance in ‘At Shakespeare’s Shrine’ of his lecture 
on * Plays partly written by Shakespeare,’ delivered 
before the London Shakespeare Society in April 
last. 


Upper Norwood Athenaum: The Record of the 


Upper Norwood Atheneum has been excellent in 
every way. The winter meetings were resumed, 
and special permission having been obtained from 
the Duke of Wellington, Apsley House was the 
first place visited, Mr. H. Martyn Hill being the 
conductor. Mr. Hill in his paper related the story 
of George 11. and the soldier Allen. Allen, who 
had fought under the king at Dettingen, had an 
apple-stall on the present site of Apsley House. 

he king, riding past one morning, saw Allen, and 


made. 


Tue Burlington opens with a beautiful frontis- 
viece of Adam and Eve, after Lucas Cranach, from 
Palace. Other admirable reproduc- 
tions of the same master, also from the royal 
collection, appear, accompanied by an article of 
Mr. Lionel Cust. In an editorial article it is said 
that the mordant caricatures of Mr. Max Beerbohm 
will soon be appreciated. Further portrait draw- 
ings by J. F. Millet, from the Staats Forbes collec 
tion, are given, concluding a valuable paper. At 
p. 395 some striking miniatures are reproduced. 

Tue Fortnightly opens with ‘* King Lear” in 
Paris,’ by M. Maurice Maeterlinck. From this we 
learn that the recent performance of ‘ Lear’ at the 
Theatre Antoine has not been wholly successful, and 
that, «@ propos of this play, the best-known Parisian 
critics were writing in a style recalling the worst. 
heresies of Voltaire. M. Emile Faguet speaks of 
most of it as being ‘‘no more than a heap of stupid 
crimes, foolish horrors, and idiotic vices.” It is, 
M. Faguet declares, a “ bruto-tragedy or bruto- 
drama.” Prof. J. Churton Collins writes eloquently 
and well on the enlightened side under the heading 
‘Greek at the Universities.’ Under the title ‘ The 
Red Virgin of Montmartre’ the late Louise Michel 
is described. ‘French Life and the French Stage’ 
resolves itself into an account of the production at 


| the Odéon of ‘ La Déserteuse’ of M. Brieux and at 
Tuk work of the twenty-eighth season of the | 


the Comedie Francaise of M. Capus’s latest farce. 
‘Kitchen Comedies,’ by Mrs. John Lane, presents 
amusingly most, but not quite all, of the aspects of 
the servant question.—On ‘Compulsory Greek as a 
National Question’ Prof. Westlake writes, in the 
Nineteenth Century, in a sadly different spirit from 
Prof. Churton Collins, and we turn from his article 
with some discouragement. Mr. Fuller Maitland 
describes the madrigal as ‘A Waning Glory of 
England.’ It is curious that of three musicians of 
the middle of last century, whose works are selected 
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for praise, two died in 186 and one in ISM. Homage 
is paid to many composers of to-day, including Sir 
Hubert Parry, whose “ Who can dwell with great- 
wess” is warmly commended. Lady Currie gives 
some singularly vivid sketches of the life to be con- 
templated ‘From the Toll-bar of the Galata Bridge,’ 
onnecting Pera with Stamboul. Sir George Arthur 
writes on ‘The Bishops and the Reformation 
Xettlement.’ Baron Suyematsu’s article on ‘ Moral 
Teaching in Japan’ donne Surieusement a penser. 
{t will be long before our army accepts teaching 
such as is afforded the Japanese soldiery. Very 
hopeful and of good omen is Prof. Vambéry’s article 
on ‘The Awakening of the Tartars.’” Fancy a 
Yartar quoting Wyclif, Luther, Voltaire, and Her- 
bert Spencer!—Mr. H. W. Lucy supplies to the 
Cornhi/l a paper on ‘The Lungs of the House of 
“ommons,’ which is very amusing. ‘A Russian 
Napoleon’ deals with Count Suvoroff, assuredly 
one of the greatest and most remarkable soldiers 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. Frank T. Bullen 
zives a picturesque description of ‘Kingston, 
Jamaica,’ which is declared to be an ideal winter 
resort. Mr. Shenstone writes ‘On Weighing Atoms,’ 
and His Honour Judge Prowse on ‘Old-Time 
Newfoundland.’ General Maunsell furnishes some 
interesting ‘Recollections of Active Nervice.’—In 
the Gent/)man'’s Mr. J. H. MacMichael continues 
his very interesting ‘Charing Cross and its Imme- 
diate Neighbourhood.” Mr. R. O. Sherington has a 
full account of ‘The Tottenham Street Theatre.’ 
Mr. Tompkins does justice to Grant Allen, though 
we are far from agreeing with some of his views. 
*‘\ Frenchwoman’s Love-Letters’ are those of 
Mile. de Lespinasse.—A frontispiece to the Pa// 
Ma! consists of a drawing of Albury Old Church, 
to illustrate verses of Mrs. Marriott Watson. 
Under the title of ‘ London at Prayer’ Mr. Charles 
Morlev deals with the Great Synagogue in Jewry. 
Prof. Nispi-Landi describes ‘ The Buried Treasures 
of the Tiber” Lord Avebury and Mr. John Hare 
are depicted by Mr. Herbert Vivian in ‘ Studies in 
Personality.’ ‘A Lincolnshire Treasure House’ is 
well written and well illustrated. —‘ Darky, the 
Voundary Dog, in Longman's, is very touching. 
‘Hampstead Revisited, by Prof. Sully, awakens 
melancholy reflections. In spite of modern and 
terrible innovation, the streets of Hampstead are 
still happily accidented. Among much amusing 
matter, Mr. Lang suggests burning a proof-reader 
pour encourager les autres, 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“ The death of Mr. 
Thomas Blashill, F.R.1.B.A., formerly architect to 
the London County Council and late of Highbury, 
took place at his residence, 29, Tavistock Square, 
W.C., on 20 January, after a short illness. He was 
born in 1830 at Sutton-on-Hull, Yorkshire, and was 
the son of Mr. Henry Blashill, of that place. and 
vrandson of Mr. Robert Blashill, living near 
Patrington, Yorks, about 1780. Blashill 
married Honor Pitt, second daughter of Benjamin 
Wharton Nind, formerly of Leyton, Essex, by 
Ellen, vce Womersley, his wife. She survives, 
without issue. Mr. Blashill was educated at Hull 
and Scarborough, and professionally at University 
College. For some time he was in a stockbroker’s 
otlice, but this not proving congenial to his taste, 
he articled himself to an architect, which profes- 
sion he finally adopted. Besides being the author 
of ‘A Guide to Tintern Abbey’ and the writer 
the ‘History of Sutton-in- Holderness,’ his 


| birthplace, a very valuable and interesting addi- 
|tion to Yorkshire topography, he contributed 
| several instructive articles to The Anfiynary, and 
many papers to the leading archwological, archi- 
tectural, and antiquarian journals of the day. He 
was a prominent member of several of the learned 
societies, and took a keen interest in local affairs. 
Readers of *N. & ().’ will miss his timely notes, 
and the antiquarian world will have lost a kind- 
hearted and genial friend. He died at the age of 
seventy-five, and was buried at Highgate Cemetery 
on 24 January.” 


J. T. P. writes:—“ An occasional correspondent 
of *N. & ).,’ the Rev. William Kirkpatrick Riland 
Bedford, for many years rector of Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire, has just passed away. He died at 
Cricklewood, aged seventy-eight, on 23 January. 
At S'S. ix. 218 he was alluded to by the late Sam 
Timmins (Fste) as ‘the highest authority for all 
relating to Sutton Coldfield.’ His last contribution 
to ‘N. & ()" will be found at 9" 8, xii. 512.” 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
| such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
| ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, oe gm | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “Duplicate.” 

D. M., Philadelphia (“‘ The more I know of men 
the more | think of dogs”).—This seems to be from 
a French original. Various French forms of the 
saying are quoted by Lavy Resse. at 7" 8. ix. 288 
and by M. Pati Masson at iv. 456. 

F. E. Potrrer (“The Marseillaise"’).— See the 
many articles on the origin and composer of the 
* Marseillaise * in the eighth volume of the Ninth 
Series. 

FE. M. Sotneny (“Bolt from the blue’). — See 
the discussions in 7*" S. iii., iv. ; 8S. iii., iv., v. 

J. H. Revtoy (“ Vice-Chamberlain Coke ”).—Will 
appear. 

P. M. (‘John Gilpin’s Route”).—See 9 S. xii. 
170, 217, 255, 371, 437. 

CorricenpUM.—Ante, p. 56, col. 1, 1. 20 from 
bottom, for 8.” read 10 8, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES,—The SUBSCRIPTION 

to NOTES anv QUEKIES free by post is 10s. 34. for Six Months; 
or 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including the Volume Index.—J0OHN C. 
FRANCIS, Notes and Querses KHream’s Buildings Chancery Lane. 


“Examine well your blood. He 
From Joba of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree 
NCESTRY, English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
TRACED from STATE RECORDS. Speciality: West of England 
and Emigrant Families. —Mr. KEYNELL-UPHAM, 17, Bedford Circus, 
Exeter, and 1, Upham Park Kead, Chiswick, London, W. 


N R. L, CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 
(Member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), under- 

takes the furnishing of Extracts from Parish Kegisters, Copies or 
Abstracts from Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and other Kecords useful 
for Genealogical evidences in Kng'and, Scotiand, and Ireland. 

Abbreviated Latin Documents Copied, Extended, and Translated. 

Foreign Researches carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton's 
Private Collections are worth consulting for Clues. 

Antiquarian and Scientific Material searched for and Copied at the 
Hritish Museum and other Archives. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 

as the most expert Hookfindersextant. Viease state wants.—KAKER'S 
Great Kookehop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Hirmingham. 


NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net. 
THE NINTH SERIES 


ENERAL INDEX 
OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.4 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it contains, in 
aldition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms 
of Writers, with a List of their Contributions. ‘The aumber of 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The Publisher reserves 
the right of increasing the price of the Volume at any time. The 
numer priated is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. lid. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes end Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, B.C. 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21.000) 
Jtice: Memorial Hall Kuildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Yatron: 
The Right Hon. the EAKL of ROSEBEKY, KG. 


Vresident 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
the LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C 
Trustees (Ex-Ofticio Members of Committee): 
CHAKLES HENRY WALTER, Esq 
Sir HORACB BROOKS MARSHALL, M.A. DLL. 
ALFRED HENKY HANCE, Esq (Chairman of Commities,. 
CHAKLES AWDKY, Esq., M.A. 

OBJECTS —This Institution was established in 1899 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
sting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
stants engaged as vendors of newspapers 

4 Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all ele Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life’ Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


BERSHIP —Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
ployed, is entitied to become a member of this Institation, and enjoy 
its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers. 

The principal features of the Kules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten receding application; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers forat least 
ven years 

RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institation, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institution. 
lequiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
awarded ip accordance with the merits and requirements of each case. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


TENTH EDITION, price Sixpence, c'otn 


I EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
most inter+sting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy, 
By W. 1. LYNN, B.A. PF RAS 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO , 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED and ENLAKGED., 


He PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


| Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
| David to the Present Time. Third Edition, by W. I. LYNN, B.A. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, Liw 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, EU 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings 


| CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
/ Astronomy. Tenth Edition. With 3 Pilates. By LYNN, 
B.A. F.KAS 
** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”’ 
Guardian 


| PAS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. Liw 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, EC 


us BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1857 
Vatron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDIKA, 
Invested Capital, 30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants 


A young man or woman of twenty-i re cen invest the «um of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and oltatn the right to 
participate in the following advantages — 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


exists 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 

attendance free, in addition to an Annuity 
} FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Ketreat at Alhots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their Families for Holidays or during 
Convalescence 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their Wives or Widows and Young Children 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr Goon.c Lanner 
23, Paternoster Kow, E.C 


‘THe AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LBADENHALL PRESS. Publishersand Printers, 

50, Leadenhall Street, London, K.-C ) 

Contains hairless = over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence eac 5. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, Ss. per dozen, ruled or plain 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd. cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers,&c. 84 and ls. with 
| strong, useful HKrush(nota Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
| for a sample Hottie, including Hrash. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 

LeadenhallStreet, B.C. Of ail Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticks. 


Athen XZ UM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS. Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Quersves, &c., 
prepared to SUBMIT BSTIMATES for all kinds of BOUK, NEWS, 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—18, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
ne. BC 


‘.UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WINTER APART- 

MENTS.--Comfortably Furnished Sitting-Room and One Red- 
room. Pleasant and central. No others taken.—R. H , 06 Grove Hill 
Road, Tunbridge Wells 
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